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Santa Barbara, California 


A Pupil Excursion 


Studying a storm flume used to prevent erosion of farm lands. 





Editorial Comment 


Living and Learning in the Community 


Nor long ago we had the pleasure of spending an evening with 
a community committee on the curriculum of the local public schools. 
The head of the town government, the chief financial officer, and repre- 
sentatives of the League of Women Voters, the Garden Club and the 
P.T.A. were represented on this committee with teachers and members 
of the board of education. 

The highly encouraging thing about this group was its concern, not 
about the details of instruction, grade by grade, but about the principles 
which should guide the community in formulating the curriculum. They 
were thinking about how their school could best serve the ends of 
democracy, how the school might best fit in as one educational agency 
in the community, what could be done to make living in the community 
a richer and more stimulating experience, and what kind of housing for 
the school would be required—and these do not exhaust the list. It was 
for us a rarely enjoyable occasion. 

When communities begin to think in terms so fundamental and far- 
reaching as this, we may all take heart. Whatever the final outcome, this 
community has begun to plan its living, and inevitably it will be con- 
cerned with itself as a laboratory for learning and living. It has begun 
to think, to experience, and to build. We know that it is a well-planned 
building process that makes men and women sturdy and competent mem- 
bers of society. We know, too, that participation in this process must begin 
long before the school, as we now conceive it, has ended its work; before, 
indeed, the school has even begun. The family begins the work, carries 
on during school ages, and often continues long after. 


T us issue of Childhood Education is devoted largely to the com- 
munity as a laboratory for educational experiences. This, in our judgment, 
is quite proper because the development of each—the family, the school, 
and the community—is dependent upon the development of the others. 
Through the process of building into all three, experiences vital to learn- 
ing and living, we may hope to achieve that unity of purpose prerequisite 
to the American Dream come true. 

Life in the community offers us unlimited actual experiences in living 
and learning to live constructively and helpfully. And these experiences 
may not be proffered through the/ textbook. The school is going out to 
meet, to know, and to understand living. —N. S. Light, Director, Bureau 
of Field Service, State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 





Contrasting Uses of Excursions 


Excursions have done much to vitalize school programs, but 
their real values for children are not always appreciated by those who 
take children out into the community for first-hand study of the environ- 
ment. The teacher who busies herself getting the children out in the 
street to see things, may be doing something effective in education. On 
the other hand, she may be using excursion teaching in a stereotyped 
fashion reminiscent of an earlier period when object-teaching was the 
order of the day. 

Taking the children out of the classroom to see an object may or may not 
be better than holding the object before the class and teaching a lesson 
from it, but a deeper significance is to be attached to the excursion as an 
educative experience. It must be more than so much busywork devised 
to embellish an assigned lesson. It must be more than an enjoyable sight- 
seeing tour. It should offer something of potential value to the child— 
an opportunity to discover and find out about something he really wants 
to know, or to investigate something in the environment that is really 
worth knowing from his point of view. 

If the excursion is used as a means of sugar-coating information that is 
neither desired nor required by the children participating, the emphasis 
is likely to be on nothing more important than the memorization of certain 
facts pointed out by the teacher. . . . The truly effective excursion is one 
that offers many opportunities for the rudimentary kind of research that is 
natural with children when they are intent on finding out about something. 
It does not require artificial motivation such as a threatened examination 
on facts pointed out by the teacher. Indeed, the teacher’s verbalization 
of the facts may rob the children of the most significant part of the ex- 


cursion experience. 


Tue community should serve as a laboratory where the child 
may learn as he develops his skill as an investigator. The teacher’s task 
is to discover what particular aspects of the physical and social environ- 
ment correspond to the interests and developmental needs of children. 
She can never make this discovery so long as she continues to decide, 
in advance of observation and study of the children in the environment, 
that certain learnings are appropriate. She would do well to use the 
experimental method in planning and conducting excursions, to collect 
all possible information about places that may be good for excursions, 
to observe and record observations of the children’s reactions on excur- 
sions, and to use these records in an attempt to evaluate the excursion 
experiences that are drawn into the developmental programs for chil- 
dren.— Myrtle B. Firestone, Instructor in Elementary Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Quoted by permission from the University of Michi- 
gan School of Education Bulletin, November, 1937 
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Prospective Teachers Learn to 


Live with Their Neighbors 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 


On A LARGE farm thirty miles south- 
west of Asheville, in the mountains of North 
Carolina, New College maintains the year 
round a laboratory of community living. One 
of the laboratory activities is “keeping” 
schools for the mountain children. While the 
schools operate only during the summer 
vacation period of the regular public school, 
they grow out of the neighborly intercourse 
which exists throughout the year between a 
small resident group on the college farm and 
the permanent residents of the mountains." 

The problem of mere self-sustenance chal- 
lenges all the powers of the student recruit 
when he first arrives on the farm. To estab- 
lish one’s self in an outpost of civilization 
and jointly with one’s fellows to be respon- 
sible for the needs of living away from urban 
civilization involves much which these young 
tentment with their lot. 
of garden culture, house 
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In the past there was a growing need for money among 
them, and yet limited possibilities for obtaining it; an in 
flowing tide of civilization, and yet a strong tie to tradition. 
Most of them had been living in these mountains ever since 
their English or German ancestors came years ago, lured by 
prospects ot fur gathering, mining, or pasturing for their cattle. 
Simple living was selt-sustaining. They married and inter 
married and so built up their own race, their own customs 
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. 
How city-bred student teachers learned to live 


and to work in a mountain community with 
mutual benefit and happiness both to them- 
selves and their neighbors. A description of 
one phase of a new teacher-education “cur- 


riculum.” 
Miss Bain is Assistant Professor of 
Education, New College, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 








city dwellers have never done before; much 
which they have never been trained to do. 
Hoeing fields and gardens that were planted 
earlier by an all-year resident group, building 
cabins which are needed as dormitories for 
the ever-expanding crowd, redecorating the 
two farm houses, stocking the library shelves 
with a fresh load of books shipped from the 
Teachers College Library in New York, kill- 
ing and dressing chickens for the farm table, 
cooking tremendous meals in a farm kitchen, 
studying dietary needs and serving well- 
balanced food to a hoard of hungry mortals 
in the porch dining room of the big house, 
washing dishes, hauling wood and chopping 
it—these are inconceivable projects at first. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
NEIGHBORS 


Soon, however, vision extends beyond the 
hoe and the dish pan, and the students begin 
earnest investigations of their own problems, 
and those of their mountain neighbors. They 
test the sanitation of the water and milk 
supplies. They study the fertility of various 
types of soil. They investigate scientific 
methods of food production, preparation and 
preservation. They take trips to see neighbor- 
ing dairy and ‘market conditions. The stars 
which are much more luminous here than in 
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New York are studied. Rock formations, 
flora and fauna of the region are the objects 
of investigation on long hikes. Orchestras 
and choruses practice long hours in prepara- 
tion for concerts in the neighborhood and 
nearby towns. 

Pioneer groups have established a water 
system for sanitary facilities, and a water 
wheel which generates electricity for lighting 

similar to an electric unit constructed 
earlier by a mountain neighbor. Together he 
and the college students surveyed the entire 
region to discover needs and possibilities of 
electrifying the area and instituted proce- 
dures for securing aid from the Federal gov- 
ernment for the project. 

Sports and recreation are a continuous part 
of the program. These are shared with the 
mountain neighbors on Saturday afternoons 
and holidays. Baseball games, cow calling, 
chicken calling, and other contests show up 
the prowess of the older men and boys. 
Little children join in games, and mothers 
tend their babies and spread picnic baskets. 

So it is that in very natural ways the college 
group has become acquainted with the par- 
ents and children who cooperate in operating 
the schools. When the schools were first 
planned, and each summer thereafter, pat- 
ronage was solicited and plans laid through 
student visits to each home having young 
children, in an area five miles long and two 
miles wide along the highway. 

These visits were trips of beauty and ad- 
venture. The Pigeon River lunges over rocks 
and under rhododendron heavy with bloom. 
Numerous wagon roads and bypaths lead 
from the highway in various directions. Some 
of these cross the river by means of swinging 
bridges or low wooden structures made of 
crude logs, or occasionally by a steel bridge. 
Beyond the bridges can be found a network 
of paths which dip into wooded places and 
over little rushing streams which may be 
crossed on stepping stones, and ascend over 
rocky promontories and through pasture bars. 

A hearty welcome is never failing at our 
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approach. Mothers leave the washtub which 
is set over a fire under the trees, or their 
hoeing in the new ground—followed at hee 
by the toddlers—to sit with us on the front 
porch of the cabin. Sometimes fathers join us 
and together we talk about the plans for the 
schools. It was a new idea to send little ones 
to school in the summertime and caution was 
mingled with friendliness at first. Not untij 
the third year of the project was there 
considerable initiative taken by the parents in 
getting the schools underway. 


PLANNING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

This fact gave the college group a feeling 
of deep responsibility for deciding on a pro 
gram which would definitely meet the needs 
of the people who were served—a problem 
which exists in all schools, but which is se 
dom so deeply appreciated as it was in this 
instance by these developing teachers. 

To our prospective patrons we never aé 
mitted doubt as to the values of the schools 
for their children. In conference on the front 
porch of our own farm house, however, we 
faced the many questions frankly. The future 
of these people was beyond our prediction, 
but it seemed that present needs could be 
served by our group in a way which would 
lead to ultimate good no matter what the 
future. 

Just the intermingling of the college with 
the permanent residents of the mountains 
and the struggling together of the two groups 
to achieve something they cared about would 
have mutual benefits. We thought, too, that 
we might help the children to feel the joy 
of coming to school for fun. We wished to 
give them purpose in the place of aimless 
leisure in summer days. We hoped, too, that 
we might demonstrate wholesome routines 
which would incorporate cleanliness, health 
and beauty into everyday living in ouf 
schools. All this we attempted to do at low 
cost and along simple lines. 

The first school, opened in the summer of 
1934, was established in a small cabin on the 
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New College, 


Teac hers Colles - 


Lunch time for the nursery school on the porch of the hunting lodge. 


New College Community farm. Only pre- 
school children were admitted. The cabin 
was in a poor state of repair and had to be 
painted, papered and furnished completely 
by the students. It was never more than a 
crude affair, but when the doors were opened 
to admit the children, its creators took more 
pride in it than they would have in the most 
standardized ‘‘progressive’’ plant set up 
without their effort. It was clean and fur- 
nished with essentials which had been se- 
cured through their own struggles. Each es- 
sential had a purpose which was understood 
and valued by those who had provided it. 

The parents were interested in the little 
school. They liked the clean, fresh paint, the 
individual towels, the hot dinners served at 
noon, and the play apparatus in the front 
yard. But distances were great and it seemed 
too difficult to take the little ones over the 
mountain paths to school. Hence, the stu- 


dents transported the children to and from 
the school during those first summer days. 

The reopening during the next season was 
a thrilling event to children, college students 
and parents. So popular was the idea in the 
neighborhood that two schools were opened 
instead of one. Locations were secured five 
miles apart, one in the public school building 
two miles from the college community; the 
other at an old hunting lodge three miles in 
the opposite direction. Not knowing what 
policies would best suit our clientele we de- 
termined to operate each one according to a 
different program. The unit in the public 
school was conducted for a half-day only, 
from eight-thirty to twelve each morning. In 
the afternoons the teachers visited the homes, 
played with the children, chatted with the 
parents and did such things about the homes 
as they might be called upon to do. The 
lodge school was open from nine in the 
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morning until three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and so demonstrated a more complete pro- 
gram of play, noon-day meal, and naps. 

The problem of transportation this year 
was left to the solution of the individuals. 
The college transported the teachers first to 
one school, then to the other, each morning, 
while the families brought their children. No 
mountain resident accustomed to going to 
church on a logging truck was ever made 
envious of the mode of transporting the 
teachers to school. Sometimes they rode atop 
a truck load of laundry or farm equipment 
so as to make one trip serve two purposes. 
Sometimes they walked home and were gen- 
erously given a “hitch” by passing school 
patrons, on loads of logs. When on occasion 
they did ride in state in the college sedan, or 
in the private car of one of the faculty, they 
were wedged in with all manner of equip- 
ment and provisions, including cans of kero- 
sene, bags of vegetables, and buckets of milk. 
The mothers laughed heartily at our load 
each day, in a comradely fashion. 


PARENT COOPERATION 


The parents who supported the school 
gave us utmost confidence. We felt that we 
might perhaps never again find such com- 
plete approbation for our work. Sometimes 
we wished they would question us more 
critically so that we might more easily dis- 
cuss our mutual problems. Whatever we did 
was sure to be right. They marveled no end 
that the children cried when detained from 
school on rainy days when mountain torrents 
all but ripped away the banks of the Pigeon 
River. They could scarcely believe it when 
they saw with their own eyes their children 
and their neighbors’ children all napping on 
individual white cots, covered with indi- 
vidual blue blankets. Since infancy most of 
these children had rebelled against sleep in 
the daytime. 

They gave us all the credit when mottled 
red rashes under the skin gave way to sun 
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tan and normal tissues. They thought that 
the solution was magic which we used op 
boils and other skin infections comm 
termed “‘risins.’’ They had no end of fyp 
guessing about the toys and games the chil- 
dren talked about at home. They tried also 
to sing our songs and to adopt at home over 
the week-end the regular schedule of the 
school days, for they thought the children 
minded better because of that. Even the 
neighbors told them their children looked 
better. 

For the most part the parents were content 
to accept without question everything that 
went on at school. It was only by repeated 
invitation and by actual transportation to the 
schools that they really saw with their own 
eyes their children on the cots and at play, 
But we were not content without this part 
of the project, for if our efforts were to 
bring results other than those which accrued 
to our own teacher-education program, it 
would need to be carried on by the adults, 

Our college nurse was extremely popular. 
No sooner did she appear at the schools than 
she was beset by requests for service in the 
various homes of the neighborhood. Her 
contribution was largely that of contacting 
public health agencies which might be drawn 
upon for treatment, yet her influence was 
always felt in our home visits. These friendly 
relationships were the forerunners of larger 
subsequent health developments. 

Among our best friends in both schools 
were the older children of the hillsides. First 
they came to bring younger brothers and 
sisters and sometimes remained to play. 
Often they did us a good service by putting 
up a swing, sweeping out the school, or te 
pairing some piece of equipment. One high 
school girl stayed with us all summer and 
served essentially as an assistant teacher. 
Through frequent conferences with the dé 
rector she learned to handle young children. 
Often we found that her interpretation of 
the schools to the neighbors was invaluable. 
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New College 


Teachers College, New York 


The little ones help to carry wood for the cook-stove. 


EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM 

With this expansion of friendly relation- 
ships our rapport with our patrons became 
more secure and our purposes better clarified. 
Hence, our resident student group began 
early in the spring of the following year to 
plan with a committee in the neighborhood 
for the joint activities of college and native 
residents for the ensuing summer. The pro- 
gram included community picnics, song fes- 
tivals, plans for a recreation building, an ex- 
pansion of health services, and classes in the 
school for children and adults of all ages. 

Among the first things to be done when 
the summer students arrived was to call upon 
the old friends and patrons of the previous 
year. Exclamations of delight at our approach 
testified to the friendly welcome of our 
group. Eagerly the children came running to 
see old friends, to show how they had grown, 


and to tell how they had learned to read at 
school during the winter. Mothers related 
that the first-grade teacher had said that the 
children who had gone to our school during 
the summer had done better in school dur- 
ing the year than the others. They were de- 
lighted to know that we would open the 
school the following week and would include 
older as well as younger children. 

We tried to take an inventory of what the 
older children would like to study, but there 
was a dearth of ideas on the matter. When 
pressed for an answer the boys vaguely 
named carpentry and the girls cooking and 
sewing. Eventually, when the program was 
set up, it included, within the range of pos- 
sible and desirable activities, those things 
which our students were able to teach—many 
offerings quite beyond the conscious choices 
of the children. 
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It was possible this year to conduct all 
activities in the public school building. Chil- 
dren from the other neighborhood in which 
a nursery school had been operated the pre- 
vious summer were transported five miles 
each day by an enterprising parent. A few 
simple changes in the furnishings of the 
place adapted it to our purposes. A kitchen 
was established for cooking the midday meal 
for the nursery. Seats were removed from 
several classrooms for the convenience of 
playroom and bedroom for the little children; 
library and shop for the older ones. 

Our enrollment included an age range of 
eighteen months to eighteen years. The all- 
day nursery school was easily set in opera- 
tion. Since this was the third summer for 
such a group, it had become an accepted in- 
stitution. Our graduates of former summer 
preschool classes quickly adjusted themselves 
into a little primary school, joyously recog- 
nizing some of the toys they had played with 
before, while books and other equipment 
suitable to their advanced years were added. 


PuPIL ACTIVITIES 


Our next venture was the library for the 
older children. During the first week a group 
of six to ten children came every day to mend, 
wash, catalog and classify the books. Since 
they belonged to the public school this work 
probably gave them more interest and pride 
in books than many other types of teaching 
which might have been devised. This done, 
a fresh assignment of books loaned from the 
Teachers College Library was installed for 
browsing. A story hour twice a week added 
incentive to reading. 

Almost simultaneously with the opening 
of the library a class in woodwork was 
started. The first projects consisted of repair- 
ing toys and constructing new ones from 
scrap material. Later, play apparatus of 
saplings and scrap lumber were made by the 
boys and their fathers who supplied their 
own tools. Meeting three times a week the 
class continued its popularity and soon in- 
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cluded several girls who preferred Painting 
to woodwork. It was a satisfaction to the sty. 
dent teachers that eventually the boys joined 
in the painting as well as the woodwork and 
that one or two girls took up the tools, 

A sewing class was begun. It had beep 
more commonly requested than any other 
work because the children were more familiar 
with its possibilities. They were asked to 
bring their own materials to make whatever 
they chose. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that they had no idea of what th 
wanted to sew. On the day of the first class 
meeting several girls hung around the school 
grounds unwilling to come in because they 
had no materials. They were encouraged to 
investigate those brought by the teachers. 
From the stimulation of these materials and 
a family of dolls, sent over from the nursery 
school to be dressed, a few articles were 
made. Despite the early choice of sewing, this 
class was never more active nor popular than 
any other. It seems probable that the other 
classes opened up new avenues of pleasure 
which these children had not realized when 
they made their first choices. 

Science proved to be a popular offering 
although the children expressed no enthusi- 
asm for it before the opening of the class. 
Microscopic examination of common pond 
water intrigued their interest at the start. 
Then, too, the vigorous and playful attack 
of the instructors doubtless captivated the 
children, for they romped together on hikes 
or playground, collected specimens, flew 
kites and toy gliders in an extremely com- 
radely fashion which was, perhaps, more 
valuable than any scientific principles derived 
from the work. 

Several children chose music. The student 
in charge of this class was put to it to know 
what to do with these youngsters who wanted 
“guitar pickin’ ’’ more than anything else. 
She did not know how to pick guitars, but 
saved the day by introducing a bottle organ 
which might be made at home, chorus sing: 
ing, and piano playing—popular with the 
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“young ladies” who came to school for no 
other class. 

Adult classes did not flourish, although 
several attempts were made. However, in 
many individual ways the parents made con- 
tributions to the program from assisting in 
the original planning for the summer to of- 
fering their services to the school. One par- 
ent, as has been noted, gave free transporta- 
tion; another operated the gasoline engine 
which pumped the water supply; two others 
assisted in cutting and hauling saplings for 
the permanent play apparatus; others assisted 
with construction of cupboards; they co- 
operated in doing all the laundry for the 
school, and frequently sent in delicacies for 
the midday meal. There was an increased 
interest in visiting the school. Parents 
dropped in informally from time to time. 
When we invited them specially for a visit- 
ing day they turned out in large numbers— 
over a hundred men, women and children. 
Although the hour was set for the afternoon, 
some came in the morning and stayed all day. 

The school health service made gradual 
progress as did other phases of the program. 
A new health center was established on the 
college farm to which two physicians came 
weekly. Health examinations were free to all 
school children and minor treatments cost a 
nominal fee. About one-fourth of the school 
enrollment availed themselves of the health 


service. Several children were assisted in con- 
tacting public health agencies for corrective 
treatment, and thus another significant be- 
ginning was made. 

In looking back over these three years, 
it is quite apparent that only beginnings have 
been made in the constructive work which is 
possible in this area—typical as it is of many 
neighborhoods in which our students will 
work during their lifetimes. Although our 
efforts have been zealous, we have probably 
gained more than we have given. The Pigeon 
River Valley remains a place of tremendous 
natural beauty, shrouded by unsolved prob- 
lems of living. Yet as these prospective 
teachers have tried their hands as educational 
leaders in this area, they have profited 
greatly if they have even to a partial degree 
interpreted the manifold problems of living, 
and if they have done something constructive 
about solving them. Although what has been 
done is ever so little compared with the ob- 
jective which, at the outset, we visioned for 
ourselves, the effort which has been ex- 
pended has brought the students face-to-face 
with modes of living, thinking, and feeling 
in a way which has proved a challenge to 
their own thinking in relation to almost 
every phase of human endeavor. The service 
which they have attempted to render has been 
a severe test of their abilities as teachers, 
citizens, and effective persons. 


a~<= 


Communities change, but, whether large or small, and wherever 
found, their importance in education is a constant factor. Surely it is 
not necessary to urge that one important task of education is to develop 
an understanding of the community and to encourage effective participa- 
tion in its affairs. The possibilities for study and activity, and the possible 
procedures in using the community as a social-science laboratory, are 
almost unlimited both in number and in variety —From Social Education. 
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Enriching Teacher Experiences 


LELIA ANN TAGGART 


C onsIDERABLE has already been writ- 
ten concerning the do’s and don’ts of pupil 
excursions and this excellent information, in 
general, applies to all communities. Most of 
these articles indicate that the teacher should 
be thoroughly familiar with the ground to 
be covered, but they do not tell him how. 
They leave him entirely to his own ingenuity 
to make all necessary preparation. This dis- 
cussion will give a slightly different emphasis 
to the whole problem. 

In Santa Barbara County we are engaged 
in a comprehensive curriculum development 
program. Out of this study we have gained 
the understanding that continuous in-service 
training for teachers is a significant part of 
our program. It is our belief that in the past 
teacher contacts and experiences have been 
far too limited. If teachers are to help chil- 
dren live more abundantly, they themselves 
should be helped and encouraged to have a 
wide and rich range of experiences from 
which to draw, rather than being prepared 
only for the one “excursion” which it might 
seem profitable for their pupils to take at a 
particular point in their study. 

In our observations it has too often been 
evident that neither teachers nor children 
have had any basic background which would 
enable them to make intelligent interpreta- 
tions of things about which they have been 
reading. This weakness in our teaching led 
us as a supervisorial staff to make a survey 
of the cultural, industrial, and historical as- 
pects of our community. By actually provid- 
ing opportunities for teachers to have many 
first-hand contacts with their ever-expanding 
communities, we find they become more re- 
sourceful and intelligent leaders of our school 
children. 


( Life begins with school-teaching, at least in 
| Santa Barbara County, California, where the 

| administrators believe that “only as we re- 
| lieve teachers of many clerical responsi- 
| bilities and help them become dynamic, in- 
| teresting people can we guarantee for our 
| children the most worthwhile school experi- 
ences.” 

| Miss Taggart is Director of Rural 
| Education, Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
\ 








fornia. 


FINDING OuT ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 


It is only by consulting with people in key 
positions that we can possibly know our com- 
munity. Our librarians, the curator of our 
museum, the ornithologist, and numerous 
others have helped immeasurably in uncover- 
ing possibilities of learning about the his- 
torical and cultural aspects of Santa Barbara. 

A canvass of some of the cultural offerings 
must, of course, be seasonal. Musical num- 
bers are brought to the community for only 
a very limited time, and group arrangements 
can be made which make it possible to pro- 
cure tickets at a cost considerably below that 
required for individuals. Too often teachers 
in rural areas do not know of these possibili- 
ties until the performance is over. We have 
employed this same procedure with plays, 
and our next step will be to offer teachers 
opportunities to attend the opera in Los An- 
geles, a hundred miles distant. 

Santa Barbara happens to be a community 
which attracts retired people. Among them 
are artists, musicians, collectors, and people 
who have traveled widely. Many of them 
spend only their winters in this community, 
and during that time they have been generous 
about opening their homes to groups of 
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teachers for the purpose of sharing their 
treasures. 

Mr. George W. Ormsby, General Super- 
visor of our staff, has carried the major re- 
sponsibility in planning the industrial ex- 
periences, and he always makes arrangements 
for them long in advance of the teacher ex- 
cursion. He confers with the director of the 
industry, explains our educational program, 
goes through the plant himself, and arranges 
for a guide to conduct the teachers. As a 
result of the well-planned conference Mr. 
Ormsby has with representatives of each in- 
dustry, there is developed an active and sym- 
pathetic interest in our educational program 
and an intelligent understanding of it. Com- 
mercial houses, particularly, have neither the 
time nor the inclination to take individual 
teachers through their plants. Prior to these 
carefully arranged teacher-background ex- 
periences, the man in industry felt that he 
was too frequently being called on merely 
to entertain a group of children. 


TEACHER EXCURSIONS 

This whole program of enriching teacher 
experiences is on a voluntary basis. At the 
beginning of the school year, teachers receive 
a list of the excursions that are being 
planned, and they indicate those in which 
they wish to participate. Previous to each ex- 
cursion a bulletin is sent to each teacher who 
planned to join a particular group. In these 
bulletins we endeavor to cover some of the 
main things which they will observe, and, 
where possible, to suggest a brief bibliogra- 
phy. The following bulletin is a typical 
example: 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
Supervision Department 


Bulletin No. 3 
October 17, 1937 


Re: U. S. Coast Guard Station, U. S. Light 
House, U. S. Navy Radio Finder Station 


Place: Point Arguello 

Date: October 23, 1937 

Time: 10:00 A.M. (Coast Guard Station) 
Note: Bring your lunch 
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To Principals and Teachers: 


This excursion will be very valuable to all 
teachers in that it will give insight into how the 
government protects life and property on the 
high seas. 

The Coast Guard Station, located on the high 
bluffs about two miles East of Point Arguello, 
is the latest protective unit to be added to this 
section of the coast. Mr. Mess, the officer in 
charge, is very enthusiastic concerning the pur- 
pose, duties, and services that the station has to 
offer. 

The U. S. Light House, located on the ex- 
treme southern end of Point Arguello, is the 
oldest of these three government stations, and 
is under the care of Mr. Lunden. Use of the old 
light house has just recently been discontinued 
due to the fact that the ocean has undermined 
the rocky point with huge caves and tunnels. 
However, the fog horn is still on the point 
where the light was, and the new light ts lo- 
cated further inland. 

The third feature of this trip is a visit to 
the U. S. Naval Radio Finder Station. The 
service of this department differs from the other 
two government stations in that it is not limited 
to just the coastal shipping lanes. We have 
asked Mr. J. W. Proffer, Chief Radioman, to tell 
us as much as possible of the rules and regula- 
tions concerning radio communication. 

We are meeting in front of Lind’s Bakery in 
Lompoc, at 9:00 o'clock Saturday morning. It 
may be possible for a few of you to ride to 
Point Arguello with someone else if you do not 
wish to drive your car further than Lompoc. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. W. Ormsby 
General Supervisor 


FoLLow-Up MATERIALS 


On the day of the excursion, either during 
the lunch or dinner hour or after the excur- 
sion, we discuss our observations with rela- 
tion to our philosophy of education and to 
various units of work. Following these dis- 
cussions, Mr. Ormsby usually writes a bulle- 
tin summarizing the process or covering the 
main points. It happens that we do not have 
a great deal of accurate material available 
concerning the Santa Barbara industries and 
historical places. In each case we have the 
information in our own bulletins checked by 
an authority in the particular area. These 
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have served as source material for teachers. 

A few of the bulletins which we have al- 
ready prepared are “Walnut Packing,” 
“Process of Making Sugar from Beets,’ 
‘Making Pottery from Our Native Clay,” 
"Soil Conservation,’ and an historical one 
on “The Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
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because people know so little about them. 

We have not required teachers to make 
reports of their observations. The chief pur- 
pose back of these excursions would prob- 
ably not be realized if we asked each person 
to make a detailed record for future use. Con- 
sequently, our supervision staff has assumed 





Teachers examining a skeleton found during an excursion to Santa Barbara Island. Dr. 
David Rogers, Curator of the Santa Barbara Museum, is holding the specimen. 


History.”’ The introduction to the museum 
bulletin is given here: 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
Supervision Department 
Teachers’ Background Bulletin No. 18 
Santa Barbara Museum Excursion 
February 13, 1937 


Another of the series of excursions planned 
to enrich the teachers’ background of informa- 
tion was taken by a group of teachers on Satur- 
day morning, February 13, 1937. 

Mr. Arthur Sterry Coggshall, Director of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, ex- 
plained the plan of the museum and urged that 
teachers, when planning excursions with their 
classes, notify the museum a few days in advance 
so that adequate preparations may be made. 

Mr. Coggshall said that the purpose of any 
museum is three-fold: to make people think, 
to train them to observe, and to take away fear 
of harmless things which are often feared 


the responsibility for putting this material 
into reference form as given above. We have, 
however, asked teachers to assume the re- 
sponsibility for devising some system of 
filing this material. 
WHAT THE COMMUNITY OFFERS 

We are at present classifying all environ- 
mental materials (historical, industrial, and 
cultural) in the entire Santa Barbara area 
according to the items in the scope of our 
curriculum, Our scope is an analysis of cer- 
tain aspects of living which function and 
interact constantly, and teachers have indi- 
cated that this classification is exceedingly 
helpful. It is much broader than a division 
according to units of work would be, and it 
has certainly opened up numerous resources 
to all of us. We have been more alert in 
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locating industries and items of historical 
and cultural interest which might ordinarily 
be overlooked. The items of our scope are 
given below and also all of the excursions 
that we have already taken or plan to take 
during this school year: 


Developing and Conserving Human Re- 
sources: U. S. Coast Guard Station, U. S. Light 
House, U. S. Radio Finder Station, Water Fil- 
tration Plant, General Hospital, Sunshine Cot- 
tage, Los Angeles County Hospital, and C.C.C. 
Camps. 

Developing and Conserving Non-human Re- 
sources: Boulder Dam, oil fields, Gibralter Dam, 
refrigeration plant, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Project, and Blakesly Botanical Gardens. 

Producing, Distributing, and Consuming 
Goods and Services: Vegetable packing shed, 
plant for growing vegetables by chemical proc- 
ess, Cudahy Meat Packing Company, glass fac- 
tory, dairy, oil refinery, celite plant, clay products 
plant, American Can Company, Goodyear Tire 
Company, Columbia Steel Company, lemon 
packing shed, fish cannery, walnut packing shed, 
and the sugar beet industry. 

Communicating: The newspaper plant, La- 
Brae Tar Pits, Exposition Park Museum. 

Transporting: Southern Pacific Railway 
Yards, Grand Central Airport, Goleta Airport, 
San Pedro Harbor, and Santa Barbara Harbor. 

Recreating and Playing: Includes all recrea- 
tion facilities, and our sea life. 

Satisfying Spiritual and Aesthetic Needs: Mr. 
Eicheim’s home (musical instruments), Dr. 
Bentz’s home (oriental collections), art gallery, 
Don Cossack Chorus, Passion Play. 

Organizing and Governing: Chamber of 
Commerce, police departments, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Providing for Education: California Institute 
of Technology, Griffith Observatory and Plane- 
tarium, Mt. Wilson Observatory, Huntington 
Library, and Museum of the Southwest. 


There will be numerous other listings 
under each item of the scope as we continu- 
ally add to our experiences. It is evident that 
some of these excursions could be classified 
under more than one heading, but this ar- 
rangement ‘serves our present needs. 

It is our experience that it is not feasible 
for a teacher to plan a pupil excursion pro- 
gram in advance for an entire year since the 
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problems being studied often determine the 
type of excursion which will be of greatest 
value. A pupil excursion might be taken for 
a variety of reasons. The group may have 
reached a point in its study when having 
first-hand contact will add very materially to 
its understanding. On the other hand, the 
excursion itself may be the orienting activity 
which will lead the children to pursue a par- 
ticular study. Regardless of what the purpose 
might be, it is understood that the group 
should be thoroughly prepared. 

The cost of teacher experiences is a nomi- 
nal one. When the groups are small we 
furnish the transportation, which means that 
any expense involved is probably no more 
than the price of a lunch. 

Whenever we do not have to limit the 
number of people participating in an excur- 
sion we extend the invitation to school 
trustees, adult members of the teachers’ 
families, and to their friends. 

The pictures which we have taken of our 
excursions have proved to be a most valuable 
part of our public-relation’s program. A 
complete set of these will be available in our 
Central Visual Education File for both 
teacher and pupil use. 


VALUES OF IN-SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


Why are we so thoroughly convinced that 
these experiences are invaluable? Our first 
response grows out of careful observation of 
pupil learning situations, and these are defi- 
nitely more vital. Additional assurance comes 
from the results of a questionnaire in which 
we invited the teachers to evaluate and com- 
ment on the teacher enrichment program. 
Without exception their reactions enthust- 
astically favored a continuation of these ex- 
periences, and countless suggestions were 
given which aided us in planning this year’s 
program. 

Only as we relieve teachers of many cleri- 
cal responsibilities and help them to become 
dynamic, interesting people can we guarantee 
for children worthwhile school experiences. 





Curriculum Collects 


Jay D. CONNER 


How many teeth does a horse have?” is 
a question that may have, but probably 
didn’t, come up in Miss X's classroom. If it 
had, it is quite possible that Miss X would 
have found all the books, magazines, pictures, 
and other materials she had so carefully 
gathered, inadequate to meet the emergency. 
But Johnnie Jones could have supplied the 
answer, for he had asked the hired man the 
same question. The hired man, with excel- 
lent judgment, had said, ‘Dunno, let’s look 
in Maggie’s mouth and count ‘em.’ They 
did, and now Johnnie knows. 

Schools are tending more and more to 
follow the example of the hired man, not 
only in finding answers to many of the inci- 
dental questions which children raise, but 
in the conscious planning of teachers to pro- 
vide learning experiences which have the 
qualities of reality, vitality, and real signif- 
cance in the lives of children. The result has 
been a tremendous impetus toward the re- 
organization of currricula and the develop- 
ment of teaching materials around life cen- 
ters as opposed to subject-matter centers. 

The term “‘life-centered’’ has been used to 
describe a curriculum which has its primary 
orientation to the functions and processes of 
group living rather than to organized bodies 
of knowledge. The most vital teaching ma- 
terials for the life-centered curriculum can 
and should be drawn from the environment 
of the learner. Books and other aids have 
their very real place in broadening and deep- 
ening the experience, bringing background, 
fact and explanation to create understanding 
of sequence, relationships, development. 


COMMUNITY CURRICULA 


Many school systems are engaged in this 


re-organization of curricula, among them the 
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from Community 


{ No matter how dead your curriculum (or \ 
community) it can be brought back to life by 
beginning here and there, “‘bit-by-bit,” to 
make use of community materials and to plan 
for your pupils’ participation in some com- 
munity activity. 

Mr. Conner is Director of Elementary 
Education, San Diego, California, City 
\ Schools. j 








one represented by the writer. The process 
is one of gradual transition, of building bit- 
by-bit, solving easier problems first, tackling 
bigger ones as experience develops skill and 
confidence. Some of these problems and 
some solutions are suggested by the experi- 
ence of this program which has been under 
way for approximately five years in those 
phases of the school program which are de- 
signed primarily for the progressive orienta- 
tion of the learner to the problems of group 
living. The resources of the community can 
be used most effectively at any maturity level 
in the organization of teaching and teaching 
materials around These life- 
centers are represented in the physical and 


life-centers. 


social machinery, the work and play of 
people in every community. 

For example, twelfth grade students in a 
local high school have for several years ap- 
proached civics, a required course, through a 
study of the functioning of the local agencies 
of government. The local community 1s seen 
as a body of people needing and desiring 
various services. Government is merely the 
sum total of the agencies which the group 
has provided or inherited from previous gen- 
erations for the satisfaction of these needs. 
So these seniors go out into the community 
to observe these agencies in operation. They 
follow the papers to discover community 
problems, they witness methods of inspec- 
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tion, of protection; they sit in meetings of the 
city council, and follow cases in court. They 
discover frequently that special interests 
form pressure groups which seek to influence 
action even at the expense of the good of all, 
but these discoveries only heighten the in- 
terest in a search for practical solutions. The 
relationships between city, county, state, and 
federal agencies of government begin to take 
shape in a functional way, and are then 
clarified and supplemented by the study of 
principles and structure. The study of the 
constitution of the United States is the cul- 
mination rather than the beginning of this 
particular course. 

In much the same way a group of sixth 
graders may approach a study of markets 
and marketing.’ The variety of types of out- 
lets for needed commodities is a stepping 
stone to the wholesale houses, commission 
markets, and behind them the agencies of 
production and distribution. The instruments 
of foreign trade are as near as the water. 
front, and a study of methods of refrigera- 
tion, inspection and quarantine, lighthouses, 
radio, and all the rest are but mere steps in 
this pathway through a vital area of human 
experience. The great fairs of Medieval 
Europe, the guilds, caravans, voyages of dis- 
covery, the fur trade, fisheries, primitive 
methods of barter and exchange, as well as 
present day farmers’ markets, their counter- 
parts in Mexico, the Orient, are the back- 
ground materials essential to an appreciation 
of the universality of these social functions 
and the trend and direction of development. 

In the primary grade the development of 
centers out of the simple activities of the 
more immediate environment is so common 


1O 


and universal in practice as to need tf 
comment. 

The fact remains, however, that teachers 
can and do find difficulty in utilizing these 


n Markets and Marketing 
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community resources. There are a great many 
factors which prevent the realization of po- 
tential values. Frequently these difficulties 
are due to lack of time, or inaccessibility, but 
even more frequently they are due to inade- 
quate “follow-up” materials to make the 
direct observations and experiences that 
children may have, really significant. This 
“follow-up” material is exceedingly im- 
portant, as it is the broadening of the ex- 
perience by doing something with it that 
leads children to the discovery of new ave- 
nues for investigation and new realizations of 
need for further knowledge. 

Perhaps an account of how one school 
system is making use of its community will 
be suggestive to others. 


COLLECTING CURRICULA MATERIALS 


A casual survey of any particular com- 
munity will reveal a surprisingly large list of 
resources, from which the most promising 
may be selected for first utilization. (Such a 
list compiled for the city represented by the 
writer would, if published in this article, 
consume the entire space which has been 
allowed. Therefore, only a few representa- 
tive illustrations can be given. ) 

After the possibilities have been dis- 
covered, arrangements will be necessary to 
make these resources available for use by the 
school. In many cases the individual teacher 
can make all necessary arrangements; in 
others, the assistance of the principal will be 
needed, while in larger cities it may be de- 
sirable for the central office to set up certain 
machinery to control and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of many schools in the use of local 
facilities. 

In San Diego, for example, it was soon dis- 
covered that visitation of classes to local in- 
dustries was placing an entirely unjust 
burden on some of them. Transportation 
facilities were a problem also. Consequently, 
the central office worked out a plan for the 
regulation of the number of classes per day 
and per week which would be permitted to 
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A weaving project in process, stimulated by a visit to see handcraft. 


visit particular plants, and at the present 
time all class visits are scheduled through the 
central office. Likewise, agreements for the 
transportation of classes on a flat rate basis 
have been worked out with the local street 
railway company. The company has been 
glad to divert busses and drivers to this 
work at a nominal cost, since it can be 
handled by equipment which is needed on 
regular runs only during the peak hours of 
morning and evening travel. 

However, the actual visitation of these 
places of interest and the observation of vari- 
ous specific processes is only a small part of 
the best utilization of these resources. These 
observations, even when wisely guided by the 
teacher, are likely to be quite superficial un- 
less they are a part of a larger plan of prep- 
aration for the visit and follow-up after- 
ward. It is the preliminary and follow-up 
activities which really determine the value of 
the experience in terms of orientation and 
stimulation to further exploration and dis- 
covery. The visit really should reveal the need 
for a much wider search for information and 


the answers to questions, rather than to pro- 
vide the answers. In other words, the in- 
formation gained by visitation is valuable 
only if children use it to open wider doors 
of understanding. In meeting this problem 
it is highly desirable that the school system 
should develop facilities for gathering and 
arranging materials useful in these prelimi- 
nary and follow-up activities. In smaller 
communities groups of teachers from several 
schools whose responsibilities are about the 
same can meet together and by cooperation 
and exchange of materials cover a wider 
range and make available more materials 
than if each worked separately. Much of the 
early work in this field in San Diego was 
done by teachers in this way. 

In larger communities the administration 
or the supervisory staff may be able to set up 
machinery for this purpose. In San Diego 
the problem has been attacked systematically 
through the agency of a curriculum project 
set up under the Federal Work Relief pro- 
gram and employing about a hundred work- 
ers in a wide range of occupational classifica- 
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Boats sail on the river, ships sail on the sea 


tions under the direction of a small staff of 
teachers working full-time with the writer 
in planning and managing the work. The 
results of this project have been so gratifying 
as to justify some comment on how the work 
has been conducted and its product used. 
The personnel of this project includes 
writers, authors, journalists, painters, sculp- 
tors, woodcarvers, modellers, costumers, pho- 
tographers, printers, bookbinders, draughts- 
men, persons of scientific training such as 
biologists, botanists and geologists, research 
teachers as 
well as clerks, stenographers and _ typists. 


workers, librarians, and a few 


Assignments are given to these workers in 
terms of the requirements of particular 
blocks of work. For example, a group of 
workers may be assigned to the local fishing 
industry. The group will include as its 
leader the writer who will be responsible 
finally for bringing the material together in 
form for teachers and children to use. Assist- 





of paper. 


ing him will be such other workers as are 
needed in the progress of the work. The 
photographers and various artists prepare 
illustrations and models; biologists collect 
data on sea life; librarians and research 
workers collect and prepare bibliographies 
and information already available in any 
form. When the work is completed other 
workers will check the vocabulary for grade 
placement, typists will prepare the first ma- 
terials for experimental tryout and later for 
the printer. Upon completion the materials 
are given to the central library, visual educa- 
tion department, or other agency, for circula- 
tion to the various classes. 

Through this group, supplemented by 
much work done by individual teachers and 
groups of teachers, an imposing amount of 
material is taking form. It has been in actual 
use long enough to justify the opinion of the 
writer, as given above, concerning the values 
of suitable material for the enrichment and 
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enlargement of the direct experiences of the 
children. It should be emphasized again 
more explicitly, however, that these materials 
are all predicated upon the children having 
direct experiences and are in no sense a 
substitute for them. 

THE SCOPE OF MATERIALS 

The scope covered by these materials may 
be of interest. For students in the part-time 
and continuation school, as well as for 
counselling work in the regular high schools, 
the project has completed at present a series 
of thirty-two occupational monographs on 
that many occupations in the city. Such titles 
as ‘The Power Laundry Industry,” ‘The 
Candy Industry,’’ “Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tion,” ‘“The Nursery Industry,” ‘Household 
Employment,” give an indication of the pur- 
pose served. Information in each case in- 
cludes number of agencies in the community, 
number of jobs represented, range of pay for 
workers, requirements of the job, possibili- 
ties for growth, how help is employed, bibli- 
ographies, and so on. The monographs range 
in length from fifteen to sixty-five pages. The 
information has been gathered directly from 
the industries concerned and is the most ac- 
curate available for these occupations. 

The writer referred above to the fishing in- 
dustry. The use of certain aspects of this in- 
dustry as an approach to or outgrowth of 
larger units is almost a natural one, for it is 
the largest single industry of this community, 
and thousands of families are directly de- 
pendent upon it for their livelihood. Yet 
until recently the only information on this 
industry was that contained in the usual text- 
book. Unfortunately for San Diego children, 
practically all of these books use the cod- 
fishing industry of New England as the ex- 


ample of the whole industry—an industry 


totally different from the one represented in 
this community. Today a series of books 
supplements the possibilities of direct con- 
tact and observation by San Diego children 
through all the steps of boat building to the 
cruises of the clippers, the canning and dis- 
tribution of the product. 

Each summer great log rafts are towed 
down the Pacific Coast from Oregon and 
Washington to local sawmills where they are 
cut into lumber. This industry has been 
covered in the same way so that local oppor- 
tunities can be utilized in the study of hous- 
ing, forestry and shelter throughout the 
world. 

San Diego is located in a climatic belt that 
requires the impounding and _ storage of 
water to insure an adequate supply. The local 
dams and water problems are items of major 
interest to the entire community. Through 
this project these local problems are tied into 
the study of irrigation and climatic prob- 
lems throughout the world. 

The present article does not touch upon 
another aspect of the use of the community 
resources which is of equal importance to 
that which has been discussed; namely, the 
participation of children in work and activi- 
ties of the community, which are useful and 
socially significant. In confining the present 
comments to a discussion of materials, it has 
been the hope of the writer to show that 
every community possesses resources which 
can and should be utilized in the school pro- 
gram. The development of the orientation 
phase of the school program around life- 
centers rather than subject-matter centers 
will facilitate relating the facts of the world 
and its history to life problems and activities 
which have meaning and pertinence in the 
life of the child because they touch upon his 
own environment and life. 
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Making Use of Community Agencies 


A.C.E. Committee on Teacher Preparation 


WV E BELIEVE that since all phases of a 
child’s life affect his success in school and 
in his social relationships, it is essential that 
teachers be able to recognize types of difficul- 
ties a child encounters which may arise from 
conditions outside of school. Recognizing 
such difficulties it is desirable that the teach- 
ers know the types of social services in the 
community which may be made available to 
aid the child and his family, and how to 
secure this aid. Frequently, in isolated com- 
munities to which a beginning teacher is 
most often sent, she must, because of the 
absence of social agencies, do everything 
humanly possible to bring about modifica- 
tions and changes in home and community 
life that will make that life more endurable 
and more educational for the child. To foster 
the child’s growth as a happy, efficiently- 
functioning person is the teacher's chief 
business. 

To give this type of protective service it is 
desirable that every teacher should have a 
fundamental course on how a community 
functions. This necessitates, (1) a knowl- 
edge of what agencies exist, (2) an under- 
standing of the services they offer, (3) a 
willingness to work with these agencies in 
meeting given problems, and (4) a knowl- 
edge of the simpler ways of dealing with 
pressing problems when no specialists are 
locally available. The Committee recognizes 
also that there are many techniques used by 
social agencies with which the teacher must 
be familiar if she is to cooperate intelligently 
and effectively with them. Many of these 
techniques if understood might profitably 
supplement the teacher's own work. No 
teacher should fail to use to the full the 
organizations and specialists available, rather 
than substitute her own cruder efforts. 


( Do you know what agencies there are in your 
community and what services they offer which 
might be of help to you in solving some of the 
problems of your pupils? Furthermore, can 
you recognize school situations with which you 
may expect the community to help you? 
This is part of the 1937 report of the 
A.C.E, Committee on Teacher Prepara- 


tion. 








I. COMMUNITY AGENCIES USEFUL IN GUIDING 
CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT 


Upon entering a community a teacher must 
investigate the particular agencies to discover 
what services they traditionally give. In the larger 
community a central index system often serves 
as a guide. In the smaller town a church, a club, 
or a town official may help. In a rural section 
help could probably be secured from a county 
agent or clerk. Some teachers have found The 
Social Work Yearbook, 1935, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation invaluable in seeking an 
explanation of kind§ of social service. Most 
teachers find it advisable to secure yearly reports 
of State Departments of Social Welfare, Mental 
Hygiene, Health, or Education. 

A list of the agencies typical of many com- 
munities follows: 

State Agencies: Department of Child Wel- 
fare; Department of Public Welfare ; Institutions 
and special classes for the handicapped—blind, 
deaf, crippled, feeble-minded; hospitals and 
clinics; Department of Health; juvenile courts; 
attendance officers; visiting teachers; National 


Youth Administration. 


Local Public Agencies: County agents for chil- 
dren; playgrounds—school and city; camps; 
placement agencies; family welfare agencies; 
community chest; settlements and civic centers; 


A e M. Aye State Te ers Colleg Milwaukee, 
W n: Margaret Cooper, Illinois State Normal Universit 
N Illinois; Lois Crain, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Gladys 
E. Hall, University of Chicago; Inga Olla Helseth, William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia; Erna Kaske, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, New York: Edith Rockwood, Chil 
B 1, W gton, D.C 1 Grace Langdon, Chair- 
D r of I at 1 Nur Schools, WPA, 
x gt D.< 
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social service exchange ; coordinating community 


council; vocational guidance classes. 


National Organizations of Youth Groups: 


Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A.; Girl and Boy Scouts ; 
Campfire Girls; Catholic Youth Organization ; 
Christian Endeavor; Epworth League; 4-H 
Clubs. 


Educational, Service and Social Clubs and Or- 
ganizations; Men's Service Clubs—Lions, Rotari- 
ans, Kiwanians; Chamber of Commerce; 
Women’s Clubs; College Clubs; Home Bureau ; 
Lodges—Grange, Elks, Masons, Knights of 
Columbus; Parent-Teacher Associations. 


II. SOME TyPICAL SCHOOL SITUATIONS WHICH 
SUGGEST USING THE SERVICES OF 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
Child habitually arrives at school hungry. Vis- 
iting nurse finds home cannot provide 
needed food because of lack of money. Wel- 
fare agency, parent-teacher groups, milk 
fund, philanthropic citizens are called upon 

for help. 

Child frequently absent. Attendance officer or 
visiting teacher calls at home to discover 
cause of absence and to plan with parents 
how to remove the cause. 

Child needs glasses, adenoids and tonsils re- 
moved. Cooperative work of school nurse, 
physicians, dentists and clinics, with citizen 
groups such as Lions and Rotary Clubs. 

Many children arrive at school sleepy, day 
after day. There is a custom in community 
of taking children to movies at night. Civic 
group or parent-teacher group may stage 
education campaign coupled with efforts to 
get good children’s movies shown locally on 
Saturday. Consideration of radio and its 
effects, as well. 

Vile language and actions of boys who hang 
out where unemployed men congregate. 
Help of citizens through scout troops, play- 
ground development, community organized 
recreation, as providing substitute activities 
for boys. 

Children playing regularly on streets for want 
of other places in which to play. Cooperative 

? This section needs expanding. For example it does not give 
due consideration to types in which help is needed through 
(1) clinic for psychological analyses, (2) family case worker 


because of living conditions in home, (3) juvenile court action 
because of legal complications and lack of cooperation, and 


(4) adult big brother or sister because some one must be more 
particularly the individual friend of she child than a public 
worker can be, (5) public health workers in epidemics because 


such an emergency has come. 


{ February 


work with civic organizations in turning 
vacant lot into playground, and supervising 
activities thereon. Consider use of — 
playgrounds before and after school, 
Saturdays, holidays, and vacations. 

Child appears unfit physically or mentally or 
emotionally. Use of community or state 
clinic—physicians, psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gists—in finding exact condition of child. 

No cafeteria at school. Organization of patrons 
by which one hot dish is furnished each 
school day by one patron in such quantity 
that all children are served. 

No materials available for construction work. 
Storekeepers agree to save boxes, paper, ad- 
vertising posters in certain convenient re- 
ceptacles from which children will collect 
daily. Sawmills will save scraps of wood if 
requested. 

Experiences needed in connection with post 
office, bank, dairy, bakery. Those in charge 
cooperate with teachers in planning visits 
for children and in making visits helpful. 

Child developing a habit of stealing. Study of 
child’s environment and needs by parents, 
teachers, physician, juvenile court judge. 
Development of a plan to guide child i 
forming better habits. 

Children from families too poor to provide 
transportation to parks, museums, historical 
sights. Community groups lend trucks and 
drivers. 

Need of practical activities in which children 
may participate with adults. Consult local 
Red Cross, Garden Clubs, Women’s Civic 
Clubs. 

Parents unwilling but able to have eyes or teeth 
attended to. Cooperation with local paper 
and theatre in developing public sentiment 
in favor of proper care. Visiting teacher, 
child welfare worker or school nurse dis- 
cusses child’s needs with parents. 

Children arrive dirty. Shower, soap, towels, 
working smocks with closet for these pro- 
vided by civic or parent-teacher group. 
Mothers in charge regularly, by turns. 

No material for modeling. Citizen hauls in 
local well-chosen clay; others help build 
container and make yard kiln. 

Leaving trash, marring equipment and build- 
ing by breaking, cutting and obscene lan- 
guage. Community campaign. Cooperation 
of movies, pape ts, adult civic groups, scouts, 
school organization in clean-up, repairs, 
beautification. Educating the careless. 
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Child is deaf. Parent will not believe this, since 
child reads lips sufficiently to deceive them. 
Clinical analyses and placement in school 
for deaf seem to be indicated. 

Child does not have mentality enough to profit 
by school. Clinical aid may be helpful in 
getting parents to face facts and provide 
properly without blaming child. 

Speech difficulty in case of poor child. Serv- 
ices of a specialist in telling local person 
something of how best to work with child 
is needed. 

Heavy home punishment of high-tempered 
child is developing bad habits. Court action 
may help if followed by services of a “big 
brother.”’ 

Children are hookworm cases. Parents refuse 
free treatment. Pressure from physicians 
and officials on parents should be secured. 

Children arrive under-nourished because fam- 
ily is proud but is also spasmodically out of 
work, Steady supervision of family financial 
condition by some one able person who will 
be personal friend rather than official aid, 
might build proper situation for children. 

School provisions, building, materials, teach- 
ers’ salaries, are below minimum for decent 
work. Newspapers, churches, local organi- 
zations should be aroused to campaign. 

Child is left to raise himself and is falling 
into bad ways. Community leader or agency 
may be able to induce parents to take re- 
sponsibilities or place child with others for 
care and training. 

Child accidents are frequent on streets. Help 
of mayor and police is needed in developing 
fine child traffic squad, child interest in and 
knowledge of safety provisions. 

No woods are convenient and open to chil- 
dren. Community club might help to de- 
velop camp and means of transportation, 
with proper care and supervision of camp. 

Children are eating poorly prepared food. 
County agent of woman's club should or- 
ganize cooking clubs for women. 


Mothers give poor habit foundations to chil- 


cussion groups as needs are realized by 
mothers. 

Children have little opportunity to read, write, 
paint, hammer, garden, sew at home. P.T.A. 
might start campaign on educational oppor- 
tunities for children in the homes. 

Poor housing in case of very many children. 
Business men’s clubs if made aware of con- 
ditions might clear up the local slums of the 
village. 

Children are undernourished and need morn- 
ing milk or orange juice. Philanthropic 
group should be urged to provide for free 
serving of these foods. 

In many homes is little of cultural background. 
Club or philanthropic persons might pro- 
vide material and conduct circulation of 
books, pictures, victrola, magazines, pets, 
potted plants. Same organization might later 
arrange opportunity for children to earn 
some such objects to keep at home. Church 
or club or P.T.A. could provide Sunday or 
Saturday afternoon story hours, choirs, com- 
munity singing, local dramatic clubs for 
various ages, handcraft clubs, dancing 
groups, gardening clubs, photography clubs. 

Unattractive yards might be improved by com- 
petition in beautifying them. Organization 
by nearby fertilizer or seed stores might be 
possible. 

Few children and few adults of community 
realize the local possibilities of cultural life. 
Clubs or individuals might be induced to 
put on exhibition of beauty possibilities— 
transplanted wild shrubs, trees, and flowers ; 
fences, garden seats, from local materials; 
program by old timers in community from 
personal experiences; demonstration of old 
crafts still known by older people of com- 
munity; exhibits of photographs of few 
beauty spots of community. 


It is hoped that space will be available in 
a later issue to include additional material 
from this syllabus, such as family problems 
affecting children’s development, social work 
techniques with which a teacher should be 


dren. Nurse, teacher, psychologist with 
matron of leisure might organize to develop 
publicity on proper child habits and to 
provide lectures, library materials, and dis- work touches their work with children. 


familiar, and practical suggestions for help- 
ing teachers to know how the field of social 





The Rural School and Its Community 


Lou A. SHEPHERD 


Lyon COUNTY in northwestern Iowa 
has a county superintendent, Miss Elizabeth 
Trei, who believes that the rural school is 
not only a place to which children come for 
work and play, but that it should be a center 
with influence felt in the community in a 
manner uplifting to the neighborhood. She 
has tried to imbue the teachers with this 
attitude of service. As a result, several proj- 
ects are carried on during the year which 
bring pleasure to the patrons and children. 
In addition, these projects promote growth 
in different fields of interest among those 
participating and naturally develop leader- 
ship among the teachers. The following are 
brief summaries of some of these activities 
as explained by Miss Trei: 

Farm Bureau's Parties: In September, 
there are always new instructors in some of 
the county schools. So it is customary for the 
members of the Farm Bureau of the county 
to give a program to which all the teachers 
are invited. This launches the year well. 
Teachers meet each other and become ac- 
quainted with the parents. Knowing each 
other is essential if there is to be cooperation 
for the best interests of the children. Many 
times teachers think parents are not in sym- 
pathy with what the schools are doing, when 
the real difficulty is lack of understanding on 
the part of the parents. 

Teas for Mothers: At the beginning of the 
year, it is the custom to have a Mothers’ Tea 
in each school. The children present some 
form of entertainment, then go out doors to 
play while the teacher discusses with the 
parents the needs of the children. 

If standardized tests for classification have 
been given or are to be given, these are 
explained. The needs of children retained 
are described. New textbooks or newly out- 


( How one county in lowa attempts to improve | 
life in the community by centering its activi- 
ties around the school. 
Miss Shepherd is an Instructor in 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls. 
} 








lined units of work are discussed. School ad- 
justment problems of beginners are discussed 
between the individual parent and_ the 
teacher. 

In the Spring, near Mothers’ Day, there 
is another such meeting. Last year attempts 
were made to learn who the beginners for 
the following year were to be. This gave the 
county nurse an opportunity to begin the 
educational program for the preschool clinics 
and to make contacts for these at once. 

These clinics were held in May and June. 
All children of preschool age, one to six, 
were invited to attend the clinic in their com- 
munity. A doctor and dentist were present to 
examine the children and to advise the par- 
ents of defects needing corrections. The 
teachers are members of or cooperators with 
the health committees and secure the names 
of those who should go to the preschool 
clinic. 

Extem poraneous Speech Activities in Eng- 
lish: Each year the Schoolmasters’ Club con- 
ducts an extemporaneous speaking activity. 
At the beginning of the semester, the topics 
are announced. During the weeks that fol- 
low, the children make their preparations. 
On the day of the event each child draws a 
subject on which he must prepare to speak 
in twenty minutes. He may consult his note- 
books if he wishes but he can have no help 
from his teacher. 

Topics which have been used are: safety | 
education; health, both personal and com- | 
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munity; the hygiene of buildings, and home 
and school beautification. (The American Le- 
gion was especially interested in safety.) 

Different organizations, such as_ the 
Women’s Club, the Farm Bureau, and the 
American Legion have endorsed these events 
and have given assistance in judging. Every 
child receives a superior, excellent, good, or 
fair rating. The eight best speakers from 
grades four to eight of the country schools 
are selected to meet eight selected contestants 
from the towns of the county. 

This activity should instill in children in- 
terest in beautifying their homes and schools, 
and in other community and school activities. 
It also gives them experience in finding in- 
formation and in developing their ability to 
speak effectively and convincingly. 

Oral Reading Activities: There is also an 
oral reading program conducted on the same 
day as the extemporaneous speech activity. 
This event is for the children from the fifth 
grade on. Passages are picked out by the 
county superintendent and, as in the other 
event, the children have twenty minutes for 
preparation. This program is merely for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in good oral 
reading; no special theme is stressed. The 
women of the different clubs act as the 
judges. The ratings are the same as for the 
speech making. 

Amateur Numbers: Last year, there was a 
third feature—the Amateur Number Pro- 
gram—which consisted of travel talks, physi- 
cal education stunts, and musical numbers. 
This new feature revealed many different 
talents and was well received. 

Farmers’ Institutes: The schools in certain 
areas, of about four townships each, co- 
operate and participate at the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute by presenting rural choirs, one-act plays 
with farm interest, and musical playlets. All 
the schools dismiss and the Institute becomes 

get-together of parents, teachers, and pu- 
pils. The common interest of the children 
nakes for a better feeling among the adults. 

One-Act Plays: There are other enterprises 


in the dramatic line, such as one-act plays. 
Usually three districts combine for these. 
The teacher directs, the adults of the com- 
munity are the actors, and also the audience. 
The productions may be judged, but that 
part is not emphasized. It is an avenue for 
self-expression and an enjoyable means of 
recreation. 

Community Plays: There are often young 
people in a rural community who are too old 
to attend the rural school but who are not 
in high school. This group provides the ac- 
tors for the community plays. Also, the high 
school dramatic class contributes to an eve- 
ning of entertainment, to which the adjoin- 
ing school communities are invited. 

After the play, there is a social hour. It is 
a desirable way of bringing the town and 
rural community together. It furnishes also 
a better understanding of these so-called 
extra-curricular activities which often keep 
country boys and girls at the high school 
after four o'clock, the usual going-home time. 

Educational Exhibits: Another endeavor 
which strengthens cooperation between town 
and country life is the Educational Exhibit. 
This is not an exhibit of materials, which 
would be the common interpretation of the 
word. Rather the schools in one or two town- 
ships cooperate, and each school furnishes a 
number for a community program. A typical 
program might include a demonstration of 
how an organization conducts a business 
meeting, a number by the rhythm band, 
physical training exercises, a rural choir, a 
speech, and various other types of school 
activities. The parents are invited, and it 
all works for a good feeling in the com- 
munity. This meeting also stimulates in- 
terest in high school training, because the 
exhibit is conducted in the school audi- 
torium of some town. These meetings are 
always held at the end of the school year. 

Eighth Grade Days: Some counties have 
an eighth grade commencement when all of 
the children finishing the eight grades come 
together for a program, and to receive their 
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diplomas. Lyon County has had smaller 
meetings, sometimes picnics which included 
those from only one township or a small 
group of schools. The programs at these 
gatherings tend to be somewhat formal. The 
county superintendent is invited to speak and 
welcomes this invitation as the best op- 
portunity to show the communities the needs, 
values, and desirability of extending edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade. 

Educational Programs: School programs 
to which parents are invited have been 
traditional in our county. Many times these 
programs have been the culmination of a 
piece of work that has been carried on in 
the schools over a period of time, or they 
have been for the purpose of illustrating to 
the parents the type of daily lessons to which 
the children devote their time. The follow- 
ing quotation from a Lyon County news- 
paper gives a description of a program which 
showed the ending of a unit of work in 
which all the pupils had participated: 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL STAGES INDIAN 
FESTIVAL ON MONDAY 

The school lawn at Cleveland No. 9 was the 
setting for a demonstration of the life of Indians 
of the Plains, Monday evening, May 17. Parents 
and friends were welcomed to their tepee and 
camp fires to enjoy Indian songs and festivities. 

With Donna Gacke, master of ceremonies and 
the Hiawatha of the tribe, the ten little Indians, 
in full costume, demonstrated the hunting, feast- 
ing, education, recreation, religious life of Tama 
Indians. 

After the dramatization, parents were invited 
to the display of trading post, Indian lore book- 
lets, and easel art work in the schoolroom. 


Such a program shows to the parents the 
new rural school program of Lyon County, 
including English as vocabulary work and 
composition, reading, art, music, dance, his- 
tory, and citizenship. This not only implies 
the children’s growth in gaining knowledge, 
but in acquiring skills and attitudes. 

WPA Projects: In the WPA Projects for 
adult education classes, the rural school 
teachers worked with the local teacher of 


[ February 


EDUCATION 


the adult classes in planning and conducting 
the work. The classes met in the school 
buildings and the work has taken different 
forms. 

In the county as a whole, one hundred 
and fifty enrolled in classes for the study 
of music or art. The latter included projects 
in bookbinding, basketry, recaning chair 
seats, leathercraft, metal craft, and pencil 
sketching. In one community, a chorus of 
adults has been organized. They plan to 
present a musical comedy during the year. 

Landscape architecture is the interest of 
one class. Each member worked in land- 
scaping his or her own grounds. 

On Arbor Day the patrons of one school 
came equipped with spades, ready to plant 
shrubs, vines, and trees. The landscape plan 
was worked out by one of the county adult 
education faculty. The teacher and children 
of the school planned and served the com- 
munity dinner to the patrons. 

The open forum is another WPA Project. 
These meetings are held in the court house 
of the county seat. Topics of general con- 
cern are discussed. 

Community Library Project: The County 
Superintendent issues periodically a mimeo- 
gtaphed paper, “Newsy News,” which 1s 
sent to each district. It contains contri- 
butions by the children, suggestions for 
activities in the school, and professional in- 
formation and suggestions to the teachers. 
The following quotation from ‘Newsy 
News,” shows one service that a certain 
school is rendering to its community: 


COMMUNITY LIBRARIES 


Last year in civics the eighth grade pupils 
worked out a project for civic improvement. 
We started a library service. We got our books 
from the traveling library at Des Moines, and 
by donations made by interested people. 

The purpose of our library is to provide the 
people of this community with reading material 
at no cost. Long winter evenings can be made a 
time of joy with a good book. When you come 
to look over our library very likely you will find 
just the book you have always wanted to read, 
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and yet didn’t have time for it long ago. 
We have books in different divisions such as 
fiction, non-fiction, classics, science, history, 
geography, travel, and juvenile works. 
We are going to open our library February 5. 
Miss Thompson is going to send for the books. 
We will have service on Wednesday and Fri- 
day. We want to make this a permanent com- 
munity service, but can do so only with your help. 
May we have your cooperation? May we de- 
pend upon each one of you to help us keep this 
district an active part of the larger community ? 
Will you remember the date, February 5? 


Spiritual Advisement Campaign: The 
rural teachers also cooperated in a plan for 
the spiritual advisement of children. The aim 
was to get the children to attend Sunday 
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school and the families to attend church. The 
teacher in each district acted as the director 
of a survey to list those not church members. 
She could do it better than a stranger be- 
cause through her acquaintance with the 
people of the community she knew where 
to exercise tact in asking the necessary 
questions. 

Similar Endeavors in Other Sections of 
Iowa: Many other counties are endeavor- 
ing in similar and different ways to make the 
schools vital parts of their communities. 
Much of their success depends upon the 
vision and planning of the county superin- 
tendent and the cooperation of the teachers. 


T he (urriculum 


It is the chance to play in sunny fields. 
Fragrant hay makes a gymnasium floor, 
Where cloud formations are a stimulus 
For outdoor easels and the splashing brush. 


We work in a living-room library 

Where pictures are a part of the stories, 
And reference books bring all the school 
To sit by the windows in easy chairs. 

It is here the questions find their answers. 
To teach a child to yearn to read is to 
Place in his hands a lever of learning. 


We eat lunch at flower arranged tables 

With fringed doilies of pretty colors, 

And speak of football games and pictures shows, 
While the pussy cat, now that “Grace” is said, 
Mews for her share of milk and bread. 

Then all the students, including the cat, 

Rest on their pallets with oilcloth backs. 


We have a woodcraft club for boys and girls, 

And the deep woods in which to build their 
trails. 

We find science upon a wooded hill, 

And often the open V of flying geese 

That fill the autumn air with honking cries. 


We face hard problems and try to solve them, 
Whether they be working arithmetic 

Or remembering to consider 

Others when riding home in the bus. 

An open fire in a beautiful room 

Means a lilting song and conversation 

That anchors its roots in the future years, 
And guides the hands that gathered the wood 
In the school where pupils learned to live. 


Alice Gibson Heap, Teacher in the Wil- 
son Dam School, Sheffield, Alabama 





The Passing of a 


Pioneer... 


Ella C. Elder 


Miss MARY WATKINS, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Buffalo, New York, has pre- 
pared this account of Miss Elder whose pass- 
ing last year saddened countless friends, pro- 
fessional associates, and admirers of her con- 
tribution to kindergarten education: 

“Miss Elder was born in Cummington, 
Massachusetts, July 28, 1848. She later went 
with her family to Iowa and had the ex- 
perience of travelling the last part of the way 
in a covered wagon. They returned to Massa- 
chusetts and Miss Elder became a kinder- 
gartner, studying with Miss Angelina Brooks 
in Springfield. Then she became associated 
with the famous Hill School of Florence, 
Massachusetts, one of the first private philan- 
thropic kindergartens built in memory of a 
daughter. 

“The school became noted for its good 
work and its fine equipment. Hearing of 
Miss Elder's work at Florence, the Buffalo 
Free Kindergarten Association which started 
its work in 1891 persuaded Miss Elder to 
come to Buffalo to supervise the kindergartens 
under its care and to have charge of a train- 
ing school for kindergarten teachers. 

“When the kindergartens were taken over 
by the public schools in 1898, Miss Elder 
became supervisor and continued until her 
retirement in 1920, when she was succeeded 
by Miss Mary Watkins, who had been as- 
sociated with Miss Elder. 

“When Miss Elder came to Buffalo there 
were four kindergartens just opened by the 
Association. When she retired, there were 
kindergartens in every elementary school and 
the training school had graduated two hun- 
dred fifty-eight students. 









Ella C. Elder 


‘Miss Elder was always active in educa- 
tional work. She organized the Buffalo 
Kindergarten Association, and was a charter 
member of the International Kindergarten 
Union. She was interested in any movement 
for the betterment of conditions, and was 
especially interested in a kindergarten for 
colored children in Atlanta, Georgia, whose 
teacher was one of her pupils, and in a 
kindergarten in France, equipped after the 
war by kindergarteners of Buffalo. She 
worked continuously for the Grenfell Mis- 
sion and was a devoted member of the First 


Unitarian Church.” 


Miss Elder was respected and admired for 
her strong and gracious personality, her 
scholarship, her dignity and refinement, her 


sound judgment, her high ideals, and the suc- | 


cess of her work. Mrs. Elva Brace Holder in 
a tribute to Miss Elder said, “We never ap- 
preciate the influence of such personalities 
until we get our feet on stable enough foot- 
ing to wonder how we ever reached there | 
over so many pitfalls. Then we realize what 
wonderful hands and minds showed us the | 


Way.” 
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A School in Mexico City 


HELEN R. GUMLICK 


Tue school we visited is a typical ele- 
mentary one located on the outskirts of the 
city. A most interesting experiment was in 
progress among one of the poorest groups 
of the children in Mexico City. All of them 
were native Indians. Each grade, from the 
kindergarten through the sixth, is at pres- 
ent housed in a poorly equipped cottage, but 
a fine new plant is being constructed which 
will have every modern convenience in- 
cluding auditorium, library, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, and clinic, as well 
as the very best in regular classrooms. Be- 
sides the cottages now in use as classrooms, 
several others are used for such special 
activities as cooking, weaving, and printing. 
There are acres of ground on which to garden 
and raise chickens. 

An able and sympathetic assistant director, 
who spoke good English, conducted us 
through the school. She was anxious that we 
see and understand what they are trying to 
accomplish. She had attended the University 
of Chicago several years ago and expected to 
spend two months there this winter in 
further study. The activities are planned to 
meet the needs of the pupils and community. 
An abstract academic atmosphere was lack- 
ing, but life as one sees it lived in Mexico 
was decidedly in evidence. 

In one cottage a group of fifth grade boys 
was baking cookies. Our guide said with 
justifiable pride, “You notice these boys 
are working without a teacher. They have 
learned to take care of themselves. Before 
they come to the bakery, they study the 
various ingredients that go into the cookies, 
and learn that it is necessary to keep these 
ingredients clean and sanitary. They also 
learn something about the place of sweets 
in a normal diet.” The cookies are bought 


( : \ 


A Mexican school builds its curriculum 
around the needs of the children, the home 
and the school. 
Mrs. Gumlick is Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens and First, Second, and Third 
Grades, Denver Public Schools. } 








by the children and visitors. The ovens are 
the large outdoor kind similar to those used 
by the Indians in southwestern United 
States. 

In another cottage sixth grade children 
were weaving bath towels and wash cloths 
under the supervision of a young man. He, 
we were informed, was strictly a technician 
employed to instruct the children in the use 
of the loom, which had been built by him 
and the youngsters. Another person taught 
them about the textiles and the art of de- 
signing. In the storeroom were bolts of blue 
and white cloth, quite like our denim. This 
material, used for skirts, shirts, trousers, and 
loose coats, had been made by the pupils and 
was sold to anyone who wished to buy it. 

When we came to the printing room 
where several children were engaged in 
setting up copy, the assistant director said, 
“The conditions here are ideal. This young 
man can teach the principles of composition 
as well as how to set up copy and how to 
print.” The students had produced three 
school papers during the current school 
year. We bought a set for fifteen centa- 
Vos. 

The first grade children were making wax 
crayons. The recipe was written on the board, 
and each child was demonstrating some part 
of the process before the whole class. When 
the crayons of different colors were made, 
they were to be put into boxes which had 
also been made by the children. The recipe 
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for the crayons and the directions for mak- 
ing the boxes were the reading lesson. 

The boys and girls in the third grade were 
making little stools for use in the classroom. 
They were similar to stools we see in our 
own primary rooms. Arithmetic for the day 
was based on the measurements needed to 
construct the stools. 

Children in the second grade room were 
making some delicious-looking gelatine des- 
sert. Their arithmetic consisted of computing 
the cost and measuring the ingredients used. 

An older boy displayed with great pride 
a charcoal stove made of two five-gallon oil 
cans that he had found. It was about ready 
to be taken home. The assistant director 
said that they were encouraging the children 
to make such stoves, since few of the families 
had any facilities for preparing warm food. 

In one room we were shown a most fas- 
cinating assortment of brushes made from 
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native reeds and barks. There were brushes 
for many purposes: currying animals, 
sweeping streets, and cleaning out the huts, 
These brushes are made in the school in 
order to teach the children to make better 
brushes and to increase their use at home. 

Since the government can not afford to 
supply the special materials needed by this 
school to carry on its industrial work, most 
of the articles made by the children are sold 
and the money is used to buy more materials. 
As another source of income each teacher 
produces something to sell and the proceeds 
go into the school fund. One faculty mem- 
ber manufactures and bottles ink. 

Mexico merits the commendation of those 
who are interested in an education which 
functions in the lives of its students. One 
cannot but marvel at the accomplishments 
in public education which the Mexican lead- 
ers have brought about in such a short time. 


B—~<ZD 





An exhibit of handcraft with a sand-table, poster, mats, and booklets made by San Antonio 
fourth graders in a study of their Mexican neighbors. 
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This Is the Way We Washed 


Our Rugs 


GEORGENE GOULET 


Ore resting rugs, used since February, 
were in need of laundering. During these 
months of use the children had taken satis- 
factory responsibility for their care. A label 
had helped them to know the upper side and 
the head. All agreed that they should be 
put away clean and ready for our return in 
September, but how should we do it? 

This was one thing that could not be done 
in our workshop, for as Barbara said, “Our 
washbow! wouldn't hold water enough for 
sO many rugs.” 

“Send them to the cleaners,” suggested 
Dennis. 

“Last year Florence brought home her 
tug for Mother to wash in the washing 
machine,” remembered Patsy. 


A housekeeping hint for next June, a prac- 
tical demonstration of making use of the 
neighborhood, and an illustration of parent 
cooperation. 
Miss Goulet is Kindergarten Teacher, 
Greenwood School, Seattle, Washington. } 








“Let's think it over until tomorrow,” sug- 
gested the teacher. 

In the meantime she got in touch with the 
president of the preschool organization to 
see if there might be a mother living near 
the school who had a large basement and a 
washing machine, and who could give us 
time and attention. 

So it that Carol 
morning with a note inviting us to come 


was came the next 
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to her house across the street from the school 
and to bring our rugs. 

This seemed to the children a very natural 
and happy solution to our problem. Each 
got his rug. On our way we stopped at the 
grocery store for soap powder. 

“Get Oxydol,” said Joan. ‘You spell it 
O-X-Y-D-O-L.”” (Oxydol was one of Joan's 
spelling accomplishments, often seen on her 
drawings along with her name and some 
number, perhaps. ) 

“Ten cents and a tax token,” said the 
grocer. 

“Jack has the purse, but we'll all count 
commented the teacher. 


Upon arriving at Carol’s house we divided 


the money,” 


into four groups of seven or eight each. One 
group went to the basement with Carol's 
mother who, accustomed to children, gladly 
let them “help.” 


run the water, to put in the soap, and to help 


They were permitted to 

rinse. They watched the motor and saw the 

rugs come out of the wringer. 
During this time the teacher 


and the 
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other children went about looking at Carol's 
garden, flowers, kitten, toys, and swing 
the back yard. (This had been talked over 
with the mother previously and everything 
arranged so as to be scen to advantage. ) 

As each group finished its rugs and e 
them in the basket, ready for hanging, 1 
joined us, and a new group went to the es 
ment, until all rugs were washed. The big 
basket was then tugged into the back yard 
and the fun of hanging up began. The chil- 
dren took turns so as to have help in reach- 


ing the line. By way of thanking Carol’s 


mother we played a game for her, ‘Let Us 
Wash our Dolly’s Clothes.” 
By two-thirty in the afternoon the sun 


and the wind had done their work and the 
afternoon group of children, after enjoy- 
ing a half-hour of play in the yard, brought 
the rugs back to the kindergarten. 

Now they are rolled up and put away, 
awaiting our return next Fall. It is our hope 
that the children will feel greater responsi- 
bility in the care of their resting rugs. 


The ‘Prayer of the ‘Public School Teacher 


Help me, O God, to see the living truth 

Behind the printed page, behind the maze 

Of facts and words and dates that I must teach 
To minds that blindly grope their way along, 
Not knowing what they seek, or how the y learn. 


Help me to see the truth and pass it on. 


Help me to see the beauty of the world 

That lies about me in my daily round; 

Let not my heart be closed, my eyes be blind, 
To sunset glory or the light of stars. 

Help me to see the beautiful, and then 

To open eyes that else would see it not. 


Help me to keep my sense of humor keen, 
Nor be upset when little things go wrong. 


Of Method or Routine: 
Crush countless souls in their relentless grasp 
The soul of teacher and child alike 


Help me to laugh with children in their fun, 
But still control my mirth, and never stoop 
To ridicule of any helpless child 


Help me to keep my humor keen—and kind. 
I 


Grant me one prayer, O Teacher of us all, 


That I may never make myself a God 
for all such gods 


Let me not be a cog in a machine; 
And grant, O God, that I may never come 


To hold the System higher than the child. 


Help me to see each soul—and lead it on 


MARGARET Moor! 
From The Missouri Clubu 
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Our Garden Makes Us Neighborly 


LILLIE NIEHAUS 


W en the making of the O'Fallon 
School garden was first proposed even the 
most optimistic of us did not foresee all the 
possibilities for wholesome, happy and fruit- 
ful experiences which it has provided in the 
lives of a group of underprivileged children. 

Never was a more unpromising site (or 
sight, if you choose) picked out for a garden. 
The plot of ground, an abandoned lumber 
yard, was wedged between the school build- 
ing, a high factory, a large tenement, and 
closed in from the street by an eight-foot 
board fence. Its surface was literally covered 
with ashes, cinders, rusty tin cans, broken 
bottles, bricks and other rubbish. The cordial 
cooperation of the real estate agent in per- 
mitting use of the ground helped to give the 
project an auspicious beginning. 

It was just a coincidence that the cleaning 
up took place during Clean-up Week and 
so became O'Fallon School’s practical par- 
ticipation in a city-wide project. ‘“Let’s have 
a party’ provided the motivation for this 
and many succeeding activities in the garden. 
Our principal was hostess at the clean-up 
party which was attended by volunteers of 
boys and girls of all ages who worked two 
evenings after school hours. 

The digging and sifting of the soil were 
done by the seventh and eighth grades work- 
ing in shifts during study periods under a 
gardener's supervision. Sinking of stones to 
outline the flower beds was done by fathers 
and sons working side by side at odd hours. 
Measuring and marking off beds and path- 
ways, and planting vegetable and flower 
seeds were also done under the supervision 
of gardener or teacher. Lettering and paint- 
ing attractive wooden markers with the 
names of the various plants provided practi- 
cal experience in mathematics, spelling and 


f Every clod feels a stir of might, ) 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
—Lowell 


Miss Niehaus is Head Assistant Ele- 
mentary Teacher in the Jackson School, 
\ St. Louis, Missouri.’ ] 








manual work for children of several rooms. 

Germination of the seeds made the garden 
a popular rendezvous before and after 
school and at recess periods. Here was the 
joy of discovery and here material could be 
found for reports and discussions in the 
classroom. 

An opportunity to learn the joy of neigh- 
borliness had its inception in a situation that, 
at first, seemed very discouraging. A row 
of Johnny-jump-up plants because of their 
bright blossoms had fascinated the children 
for several days. On the morning follow- 
ing Mothers’ Day consternation reigned 
when it was discovered that several clumps 
of blooming Johnny-jump-up plants had 
been dug out and carried away, probably as 
Mothers’ Day gifts. 

Instead of a search for clues as to the 
guilty culprits, a different procedure was 
followed, after a calm discussion of the case. 
Letters were written by the children of the 
third, fourth and fifth grades and addressed 
and delivered to our neighbors in every 
home in the three blocks nearest the school. 
The principal and two teachers accompanied 
the children who delivered the letters. These 
letters contained invitations to a ‘‘Planting 
Party” in the garden. 

The fourth grade children were hosts. A 


1 The O'Fallon School where this adventure in gardening 
had its beginning was closed this year because of a shifting 
Miss Niehaus was transferred t Jackson 
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group of about twenty-five persons, some 
white but the majority Negroes, responded 
to the invitation. All the visitors were wel- 
comed by the children and were shown the 
most attractive spots in the garden. Each 
visitor was given a seedling to plant in the 
garden, was told the story of the stolen 
plants, and was invited to share our interest 
and pleasure in the garden and asked to 
cooperate with us in protecting it. The spirit 
of neighborliness engendered on this oc- 
casion was exhibited throughout the grow- 
ing season by friendly visits from our neigh- 
bors with only negligible losses of -plants. 

In the Fall an unusual number of bees 
was observed in our garden. This provided 
the natural setting for discussions of pol- 
lination. The discovery that the bees came 
from a hive at the Jackson School nearby 
fostered an inter-school friendship based on 
the “O'Fallon and the “Jackson 
bees.’ An exchange of letters and visits be- 


flowers”’ 


tween groups from the two schools provided 
vital situations for work in social relations 
and for motivated language work. 

Two entries of cut flowers were sent from 
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our garden to the Annual Exhibit of Prod- 
ucts of St. Louis School Gardens. One bou- 
quet received a blue ribbon award of merit 
and the other received a red ribbon. 

A most desirable outcome of our work in 
the school garden was the large number of 
home gardens planted and cared for by 
families in our district with its handicaps 
of lack of space, light and air, and proximity 
to the smoke and soot of a manufacturing 
and industrial community. These family 
gardens were visited during the summer by 
an official visitor of the school garden de- 
partment of the St. Louis schools. Seventeen 
gardens were awarded certificates of grade 
according to their degree of excellence. 

Many fine contacts were established be- 
tween parents and school through the garden 
work. One happy occasion was an evening 
meeting when an enthusiastic group of 
parents and friends gathered for a program 
of music, the awarding of the gardening 
certificates and informal talks by the chil- 
dren, the assistant superintendent of schools, 
and the principals of O'Fallon and Jackson 
Schools. 





Japanese children on the playground of the Meiji School Kindergarten, which 
is government supported, Osaka, Japan. (See Miss Conard’s article which follows.) 
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A.C.E. Tour to the Orient .. . 1937 


EpITH U. CONARD 


Tue A.C.E. tour to Japan, Korea and 
China during the summer 1937 was most 
enjoyable. Since the group was small many 
valuable personal contacts were made. On 
reaching Honolulu, we had a note from Miss 
Adeline Babbitt of Castle Kindergarten of- 
fering to drive us around the Island to see the 
sights. This was greatly appreciated. 

At Yokohama, where we arrived on June 
26, a large group of kindergartners and 
mothers, both native and missionary, were at 
the dock to greet us, some of whom escorted 
us around Tokyo. Due to our limited time, 
our first visit was made directly from the boat 
to Kagawa’s kindergarten and school near 
Tokyo. Science is one of the important 
features and is taught from kindergarten 
through junior high school in playground 
groups. 

A visit was made also to Bethany Home 
where there is a nursery, kindergarten and 
playground, as well as homes for unmarried 
mothers and families of very limited means. 
Later in the day we visited Toya Eiwa Kin- 
dergarten Training School where a delightful 
tea and entertainment was given by the stu- 
dents. 

The following days were given to visiting 
in Kyoto, Osaka and Nara where we were 
given a royal welcome by both the foreign 
and Japanese teachers. In each of these cities 
we were met, entertained and shown schools 
and well-known sights. At Osaka, besides 
the Meiji School, (government) and Lam- 
buth Training School for Christian workers 
where there are demonstration kindergartens, 
we were shown a kindergarten supported by 
the local newspaper, Osaka Ashai, and 
Kagawa’s “Boston House.”’ 

Another interesting visit was made to a 
nursery provided by the social welfare de- 


The tour described here is one of three which ) 
was sponsored by the A.C.E. World Fellow- 
ship Committee of which Mary M. Reed, 
Teachers College, New York City, is chair- 

| man. Other tours are being planned for the 
summer of 1938, 

Miss Conard is in the Department of 
Nursery-Kindergarten-First Grade Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, New York 

\ City. ) 








partment of the Prefecture and the local 
newspaper, and housed in an old Buddhist 
temple. This nursety is held during the rice 
planting season in rural districts under the 
supervision of a local doctor and his wife. 
These two people also supervised a primary 
school in the same district. Their work is all 
voluntary. 

In Nara we visited the Christ Church 
Kindergarten and the Higher Normal Kin- 
dergarten. The housing and equipment were 
attractive and childlike, especially in the 
Christ Church Kindergarten. 

By the time we reached Korea and China 
the schools were closed, but in Korea some 
buildings and equipment were seen and wel- 
fare work was observed. In Seoul the Ewha 
College demonstration kindergarten recently 
built is most attractively arranged, but as 
vacation had started there were only a few 
children present. A good piece of work car- 
ried on by the Woman's Club of Seoul and 
others is a welfare clinic for mothers and 
babies. Here milk is distributed and formu- 
las given individually for the children. The 
average number of children per week is 
about three hundred. 

Since time in Shanghai was limited, we 
saw very little educational work but visited 
the Nantao Settlement which is supported 
by the Presbyterian Board. Here kindergarten 
classes, playground and adult work were con- 
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ducted, as well as religious training. It is 
interesting to note that much of the religious 
work started in the Orient has been carried 
out through the kindergartens. 

Returning to Japan the last of July, we 
attended the annual meetings of the Japanese 
Kindergarten Union, the Christian Federa- 
tion of Childhood Education, and the Jap- 
anese Remei at Karuizawa. These separate 
organizations are now united. They hope to 
strengthen their work and to build up 
more leaders among the women teachers of 
Japan. 

At the Karuizawa meetings keen interest 
was evidenced in the work and problems in 
other countries. A desire was expressed to 
develop further the idea of exchange of ma- 
terials, which has been one aim of the World 
Fellowship Committee of the A.C.E. 

Several private schools expressed the de- 
sire to cooperate in the exchange of teachers 
and pupils and to encourage visits to other 
countries to meet teachers and to see schools 
in action. Also, a desire was expressed for a 
strong affiliation between the A.C.E. and the 
teachers in foreign countries. The meetings 
with these teachers made one realize how 
very eager they are for new material, new 
ideas and new books relating to early child- 
hood education. The field is there, the work- 
ers though few are ready but hampered by 
distance, by thoughtless lack of affiliation on 
our part, and by lack of money to buy what 
we in the United States consider necessary 
educational equipment. 

W.F.E.A. CONFERENCE 

The World Federation 
tion Conference in Tokyo early in August 
culminated the meetings. At this Conference, 
which over three thousand teachers attended, 
many valuable contacts were made. The = 
school and kindergarten section had an at- 
tendance of over two hundred at pe ee of its 
several sessions. Miss Frida Kruse of Mon- 
treal was appointed as chairman by Dr. Mon- 
and Miss 


Education Associa- 


roe in the absence of Miss Owen 
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Edith Conard of Teachers College, New 
York City, served as secretary for Miss 
Leeper. 

The first session was given over to several 
papers by prominent Japanese educators on 
early childhood education and character train- 
ing. Miss Alice G. Thorn of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, spoke on “Art 
in the Experience Curriculum.” 

The second session was divided into sev- 
eral parts. Part I included papers by Mrs. 
Gamboe of the Philippine Islands and Miss 
Jafer Ali of India, as well as reports given 
by Mrs. Rose Connett of New York City pub- 
lic schools, Miss Birdie Russell of Toronto, 
Canada, and Mrs. E. F. Upton for Japan. 
Miss Conard read brief summaries from re- 
ports of countries having affiliations with 
W.F.E.A., such as Austria, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, U.S.S.R., Italy, 
North and South Sudan, Egypt, Korea, Scot: 
land, Ireland, England, and U.S.A. These 
reports are to be published by the W.F.E.A. 
committee in Japan. Part II of the second 
session was given over to a panel discussion 
The Fundamental 
Needs of Young Children Everywhere.” The 
paramount need discussed seemed to be 
health—physical, mental and emotional. 

The third session of the preschool section 
was a morning given to visiting kindergar- 
One kindergarten was in a larg 


based on the reports and " 


tens. e, new 
government school, beautifully arranged and 
equipped. The children were playing on the 


and 


an 


roof in sand, in water, on apparatus, 
with dolls and blocks. had built 
airplane with large blocks and when it was 
suggested that they play in the airplane (so 
that a picture could be taken) the children 
immediately took up their large wooden toy 
guns and aimed. (The missionary kinder- 
gartens would not have allowed this play. ) 

As a result of meeting these teachers both 
at work and play we have a stronger feeling 
of affiliation and responsibility in furthering 
people in 


They 


ro) 


friendships and contacts between 
the various countries visited. 
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The Effect of Manuscript Writing 


on Learning to Spell 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


One of the arguments frequently given 
for the teaching of manuscript writing to 
children in the primary grades is that it 
promotes the learning of spelling. In ob- 
serving writing of children who had been 
taught manuscript writing throughout the 
first grade, in contrast with the spontaneous 
writing of children who had been taught 
cursive writing in the same grade, the author 
of this article believed that there was truth 
in the above statement. In an effort to get 
specific information bearing on the state- 
ment, the following study was made. 


THE STUDY 

At the opening of the school year, 1936- 
1937, manuscript writing was introduced 
into half of the 1B rooms in the Mishawaka 
Public Schools. In the other half, cursive 
writing was taught to the children. During 
the second semester of the same school year 
the 1A teachers who received the children 
who had been taught manuscript writing in 
the 1B grade continued the teaching of 
manuscript. Likewise, the 1A teachers whose 
pupils had been taught cursive writing in 
the 1B grade continued the instruction in 
cursive writing. Thus by the end of the 
school year, in half of the first grade class- 
rooms the children had received nine months 
of instruction in manuscript writing, and in 
the other half of the first grade classrooms 
the children had been taught cursive writing 
during a similar period of time. 

No formal spelling lessons were taught 
in any of the first grades. In no case was 
any effort made to teach spelling as such. 
Whenever children showed a desire to write 
they were encouraged to do so by the teacher 


> ier der? 


Does manuscript writing indirectly promote 
the learning of spelling? This short study re- 
ports that it does. 
Miss Lindahl is Elementary Supervis- 
or, Mishawaka, Indiana, Public Schools. 


\ } 








who helped them with the spelling of words. 
Since the children who had been taught 
manuscript writing found writing much 
easier than did the children who had been 
taught cursive writing, the former group 
wrote spontaneously much more frequently 
than the latter group. 

Toward the close of the school year all 
the 1A teachers were asked to give the chil- 
dren a written spelling test of sixty words 
selected by the writer from a list of seventy- 
five words found on page two of Progress in 
Spelling by Horn and Ashbaugh. These 
authors state that the list consists of words 
which may be taught in grade one. The 
sixty words were divided into six groups of 
words, and writing periods on several days 
were used to give the test. The complete 
list of sixty words follows: 


it to we has 
little I will this 
at in was well 
all on two am 
iS not now me 
see one she some 
with how and them 
had when dear of 
come are did you 
school for go your 
went have get from 
home love going my 
be our good up 
but mother like play 
been daddy glad the 


= 
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THE RESULTS 


The results of the test were divided into 
two groups, namely, the results from the 
children who used manuscript writing and 
the results from those who had been taught 
cursive writing. The medians for the classes 
in the two groups and for each group as a 
whole were as follows: 


Manuscript Writing Cursive Writing 


Number of Number of 
words correct words correct 
Class 1 $2 Class 6 41 
Class 2 48 Class 7 18 
Class 3 45 Class 8 13 
Class 4 39 Class 9 11 
Class 5 29 Class 10 9 
Total group Total group 
median 44 median 16 


The large difference between the medians 
in the two groups cannot be ignored. It indi- 
cates clearly that the group which used manu- 
script writing spelled correctly the greater 
number of words. It also indicates, in gen- 
eral, that the classes that had been taught 
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cursive writing had not gained as much 
spelling power as had the classes that had 
received instruction in manuscript writing 

, Although exact findings cannot be secured 
from this study, due to the fact that the 
writer did not have the intelligence quotients 
of all the children who were involved, it 
should be pointed out that intelligence tests 
previously given to the children used in this 
study have shown that the general intelli- 
gence in the various schools is about on the 
same level. Therefore, the writer does not 
believe that there was any outstanding dif- 
ference in the general intelligence level of 
the first grade children in the two groups 
reported in this study. / 

In view of the fact that the median for 
the children who had been taught manuscript 
was almost three times as large as the median 
for the children who had been taught cursive 
writing, we may conclude that this study 


seems to support the statement that the | 
teaching of manuscript writing indirectly | 


promotes the learning of spelling. 


The Steam Shovel 


The big old steam shovel 
That is digging in the road, 
Can bite up as much 

As a whole wagon load. 


It scoops up the dirt 

And rocks on the rill, 
And dumps them all over 
The side of the hill. 





It stretches its neck 

For a big bite of clay, 
And grumbles and groans 
As it’s turning away. 


The engineer driver knows 
Just when to stop, 

And jerks on the chain, 
So the mouthful will drop. 


From The Voice of the Young Citizen's League. Compiled by Emma Meistrik. Sioux Falls, S.D.: 
Broun and Saenger, 1935. 
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(Cincinnati (Committee (‘hairmen 
A.(.€. Forty-ffth Annual (onvention 
April 19-23, 1938 





Fannie J. Ragland 
Registration 





Mary Arnold 
Cincinnati Night Program 


Tuese committee chairmen together with 
those whose photographs were published in 
the December issue are carrying through 
the plans for the 1938 convention in Cin- 
cinnati, the ‘Queen City.” 

Cincinnati promotes just claim to her po- 
sition as the ‘Queen City.”” Her educational 
system is so thorough that students may have 
a complete education from kindergarten to 
a college degree at public expense. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was the first municipally 
owned university in the United States. 





Mary G. Waite 
Hospitality 


Sue Proctor 
Badges 





Hazel June Clark 


Publications 





Elsie J. Rowe 
Childhood Education Luncheon 


The first endowed art academy was estab- 
lished in Cincinnati in 1859. The Taft Mu- 
seum, opened in 1932, is another testimonial 
of Cincinnati’s interest in art culture. As a 
musical center, Cincinnati ranks among the 
very best. The College of Music and the 
Conservatory of Music attract hundreds of 
students. Cincinnati offers her cultural ad- 
vantages and the committee chairmen the re- 
sults of their program planning to those who 
attend the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the A.C.E. 
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Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








THE HORACE MANN KINDERGARTEN 
FOR FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN. By) 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Emma D. Sheehy and 
Alice Dalgliesh. New Y ork: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. xit 146. 

This timely little book gives a clear picture of 
the kind of experiences which are valuable in 
the school environment of the. five-year-old 
child. There has been a real need for a presenta- 
tion of the kindergarten as representing the 
school, where the 
to the first grade, 


transition from the nursery 
child is largely individual, 
where group consciousness is more fully de- 
veloped. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, there is 
danger that the work in the kindergarten may 
become too highly organized. This tendency is 
evident not only in the exigency caused by the 
increased size of classes in many cities, but also 
because of the formal methods suggested in some 
recent publications on kindergarten education. 
The formal game period, units of work that last 
from five to six weeks, are typical of some of the 
practices suggested. 

In The Horace Mann Kindergarten there is a 
sound philosophy in relation to individual and 
group activities. “With young children the main- 
taining of a balance between individual and 
group activities is most important, for they are 
still largely individual. They should be en- 
couraged to take part in group activities, but not 
forced into them. In this teaching plan we have 
purposely avoided the phrase, “unit of work,” 
which seems, as generally used, to imply a group 
interest too complete and too closely integrated 
for kindergarten children. Quite often a brief, 
fragmentary group interest holds more possibili- 
ties for social ee than a larger and 


more closely integrated one. . . . The games that 


little children play should be very simple. It was 
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formerly thought that children of four or five 
should play many traditional games and others 
that were quite elaborate in form. Now we 
know that young children do not enjoy the 
highly organized game as much as the simple 
one and that games are best played in very small 


groups.” In contrast to the formal game period, 
there is an interesting treatment of dramatic 
play which includes records of spontaneous 
dramatization, illustrating the adjustment of in- 
dividuals to the group. 

The book is divided into three sections en- 
titled, “The Child and the Environment,” “The 
Curriculum,” and “The Home and School.” In 
addition, there are types of records used in the 
kindergarten, and a suggestive bibliography. 


Throughout the volume are lovely photographs | 


of children engaged in activities characteristic of 
the modern kindergarten.—]ulia Wade Abbot, 
Philadel phia Public Schools. 


FEEDING BEHAVIOR OF 
Arnold Gesell and Frances L. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
+ 201. $4.50. 


INFANTS. By 
Ilg. Philadel- 
1937. Pp. ix 


| 
i 





This text, as its name implies, deals not with | 


nutrition itself but with the many factors of 
technique and child reaction and adjustment 
which the process of feeding involves and with 
their relation to successful nutrition. It describes 
the progressive pattern of all such major fac- 
tors as: anticipatory and satiety responses ; motor 
mechanisms such as sucking, mastication, swal- 
lowing; the reaction to implements such as 
spoon, cup, bottle; consistency of food, intervals 
of locke: sleep periods; and elimination. 
These graded descriptions are suggested as a 
series of norms with which to interpret indi- 
vidual behavior. They are not, it is emphasized, 
to be considered as ideals but 
diagnosis. 


as devices for} 
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The data for norms were secured from in- 
numerable observations of behavior of infants 
at significant age intervals over a period of three 
or more years. One group of observations was 
made in a home nursery fully equipped for 
carrying out all details of infant feeding and 
care and provided with a one-way screen to 
facilitate observation. The mother fed and cared 
for the infant in this setting and the cinema was 
used to obtain a permanent record of it. Another 
set of repeated observations was made by a 
physician in the home situation and other rec- 
ords were obtained from clinic infants. In one 
case a complete daily record was kept for the 
entire year of an infant on a self-imposed 
schedule. That is, the spontaneous demands of 
the child were allowed to determine his hours 
of feeding, sleep and other activities, the fre- 
quency of feeding, and the amount ingested. 

From their extensive observations the authors 
are led to stress the need for more individualiza- 
tion in all aspects of the infant's regime. Suc- 
cessful nutrition can be attained only by recog- 
nizing the underlying behavior characteristics of 
each individual infant, and respecting to a con- 
siderable degree his spontaneous demands, rather 
than over-generalizing his regime and making a 
fetish of regularity. The book should be of in- 
terest not only to all workers concerned with 
the feeding and physical care of infants, but 
especially to those concerned with the mental 
hygiene aspects of feeding behavior.—Lydia ]. 
Roberts, Department of Home Economics, The 
Unive ity of Chicago. 


DEMOCRACY AS A WAY OF LIFE. By 
Boyd H. Bode. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 114. $1.25. (The ninth 
volume in the published series of Kappa Delta 
Pi lectures.) 


A book for the library of every teacher of 
young children—not for suggestion, for pro- 
cedures, nor for content of the activities of the 
classroom, but for clarification of the place and 
the meaning of democracy in the school and in 
the world in which children of today are to live 
their lives. 

Mr. Bode believes that a democratic way of 
life either within or without the school is con- 


cerned with a constant reconstruction of patterns 
and outlook, not in terms of a uniformity of 
conclusions but toward ends of habits of think- 
ing, feeling and acting. 

A conspicuous weakness, according to Mr. 
Bode, of so-called progressive education has 
been the lack of a guiding social insight which 
served to give it continuity. Educators have acted 
on the hypothesis that freeing the child from 
domination of dictatorial patterns justified the 
new school program. There must be within the 
school a ‘way of life’ based not on mere lack 
of conformity’to any fixed standard but on con- 
tinuous growth in capacity to carry on a “way 
of life.’’ This “way of life’’ should furnish 
through opportunity for exercise of enlightened 
and independent judgment a continuing growth 
in capacity for widening the area of common 
purposes. 

If it 1s true as Mr. Bode believes, that a vital 
need of progressive education has been the pres- 
ence of an adequate social theory for judging 
and guiding educational procedures, this lack 
must lie in the philosophical insight of teachers 
themselves. The teacher will find in the present 
sharp analysis a ‘frame of reference’ for her 
own thinking in guiding the setting for this 
democratic ‘‘way of life’’ within the school.— 
Claire T. Zyve, New York University. 


TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. By Francis W. 
Parker. Edited by Elsie A. Wygant and Flora 
]. Cooke. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xxi + 342. $2.50. Text Edi- 
tion, $2.00. 


This, the most important publication of 
Francis Parker, has been out of print since 1914. 
Because there has been an annual demand for 
the book since that time, a new, revised edition, 
edited by two members of Colonel Parker's staff, 
was published for the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in 1937, one hundred years after the 
birth of its author. 

Students of education will agree with the 
editors that the contents of this volume ‘seem 
a legacy to education too valuable to be lost” 
and will be grateful to them for making it 
available—A. T. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


THE CASTLE NO. 9. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1937. Un- 
paged. $2.00. 


Mr. Bemelmans’ name in the three years since 
Hansi appeared, has become synonmous with 
something unique and subtly humorous both in 
pictures and text. In The Castle No. 9, he has 
taken the old folk tale theme of ‘the man who 
renamed all objects with descriptive titles, and 
has given it a new setting, new characters and 
new elegance. The good Baptiste was the perfect 
servant but when he learned his master’s new 
names for things, he found that the fire chief 
did mot understand: ‘‘Friend-on-both-ends 
chased Clawhigh down the leglifter. They 
knocked over the sundrops and now the whole 
castle is happy.”’ 

When the fire chief finally grasped the fact 
that the dog chased the cat downstairs, they 
knocked over the candles and set the castle on 
fire, it was alas! too late to save the castle. So 
the Baron and Baptiste went back to the right 
names of all objects. For children six to nine. 


TOPS AND WHISTLES. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Illustrated by Grace Paull. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1937. Pp. 188. $2.00. 


This companion volume to Children of the 
Handcrafts will be welcomed by both children 
and teachers. Miss Bailey in her new book gives 
us seventeen stories about children in the 
colonies and early republic built around the toys 
that have survived them. These toys, found in 
museums and private collections, have been 
painstakingly reproduced in Miss Paull’s illus- 
trations and the stories that accompany them are 
as varied as the toys. The “bad” children of 
Deerfield who would play house with the Indian 
children and were later taken by the Indians, 
is a particularly dramatic tale. Isham Floyd who 
stowed away in George Rogers Clark’s flatboat 
is another exciting story. All the toys chosen for 
these stories have played a significant part in 


the development of people, places, and ideas 
in this country. A good book both for the home 
library and the school. 


HUMPY, SON OF THE SANDS. By Hamilton 


Williamson. Pictures by Berta and Elmer 


Hader. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, | 


Doran and Company, 1937. Unpaged, $1.00. 

The Haders have never drawn more beguiling 
animals than Humpy, the baby camel, and his 
enterprising “Mama.” These two, together with 
a motley collection of desert characters, make as 
funny a series of pictures as we have ever had. 
The story is seriously told, as all funny stories 
should be. Humpy has many experiences, but at 
last he accidentally saves the life of the richest 
man in the village and becomes a hero. Our only 
complaint about this delightful tale is that we 
yearned to see ‘‘Mama”’ spitting at her son once 


again after he became a proud hero. Fun for | 


everyone from three years old on. 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. By Dorothy 
Lathrop. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1937. Pp. 62. $2.00. 

This exquisite picture book might well serve 
as an introduction to Bible stories for young 


children. Helen Dean Fish has chosen the text | 


from the King James version and Dorothy 
Lathrop has drawn the unforgettable pictures. 
For this task she studied both the fauna and the 
flora of Bible times and ‘‘each desert rose, as 
well as each goat and turtle-dove is as true to 
natural history as is possible.”’ 


SHADOW AND THE STOCKING. By James 
S. Tippett. Pictures by Morgan Dennis. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1937. Pp. 51. $.75. 
Mr. Tippett has written such a convincing 

little tale of a cocker spaniel’s persistent attempts 

to possess an old stocking that he need not add 

“A True Story” to his title. This picture-story 

will ring true to all readers, and children two 

to six will love Shadow and his stocking. 
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A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S REACTIONS 
TO FAILURE AND AN EXPERIMENTAL 
ATTEMPT TO MODIFY THEM. By Mary 
E. Keister and Ruth Updegraff. Child De- 
velopment, September 1937, 8:241-248. 

In this study, two experimental situations 
were devised to test the reactions of young chil- 
dren to failure. In one situation the child was 
confronted with a box 7 by 9 inches which con- 
tained, when the lid was open, ten small colored 
figures of irregular shape representing a sail- 
boat, an engine, and other objects interesting to 
children. These fitted closely into the available 
space. The experimenter removed the figures 
and invited the child to put them back into the 
box so that the lid could be closed. The task 
was difficult to complete in the fifteen minutes 
which were allowed. 

The second situation involved a five-sided box 
held down by iron weights, which was placed 
upside down over a collection of attractive toys. 
The box was raised slightly so that the child 
could see the toys, after which, he was told he 
might play with them if he could lift the box. 
Ten minutes were allowed. 

The subjects were 82 children, approximately 
half boys and half girls, aged three to six years, 
with mean I.Q. of 122. 

The experimenter recorded the behavior of 
each child minute by minute in accord with a 
prearranged system. Fifteen children were classi- 
fied as immature because of such types of be- 
havior as the following: giving up too quickly, 
requesting help for the major part of the time, 
being destructive, making more than two .fa- 
tionalizations, or exhibiting exaggerated emo- 
tional reactions. 

The second part of the experiment involved 
a training program for the fifteen children ex- 
hibiting immature reactions. Training for the 
first problem situation was provided by the tell- 


ing of stories illustrated with colorful pictures 
which had been cut into puzzles. The experi- 
menter stopped reading the story at appropriate 
places until the children put each picture puzzle 
together. The puzzles gradually increased in dif- 
ficulty. The second training situation consisted in 
putting colored blocks together, following a 
pattern hung on the wall, to form a block boy 
about three feet high. 

Following the training program, the fifteen 
children were retested with a puzzle box similar 
to the one previously used. An equal number of 
children who had received no training but who 
showed some immaturity on the initial tests were 
also retested. On the retest the children who re- 
ceived training surpassed the non-trained group 
in desirable reactions and showed less unde- 
sirable responses than the children who had not 
received training, although the reverse was true 
on the initial test. This seems to show that more 
satisfactory types of response to failure may be 
brought about through a limited amount of 
training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
CONCEPTS OF CAUSAL RELATIONS. 
By Jean Marquis Deutsche. Child Welfare 
Monograph Series, No. 13. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 
Pp. 104. 

There is no doubt that one of the primary con- 
cerns of psychologists and educators is the nature 
and development of thinking. In this study, a 
group-testing technique was devised in order to 
trace the development of understanding of causal 
relationships. In Form 1, eleven experiments 
were performed before numerous classes of chil- 
dren after each of which questions involving ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the experiment 
were asked. The first experiment consisted in 
covering a lighted candle with a jar, followed by 
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the question, “Why does the candle go out?” In 
another, a small wooden block is dropped upon 
the table and the children are asked, ‘“What 
causes the noise ?”” In Form 2, the children were 
asked to answer such questions as the following: 
“What makes the wind blow?”, “Why do bal- 
loons go up in the air?”’, “What makes shad- 
ows?’’, “Why is it you can see yourself when 
you look into a mirror?” 

The test was administered to a total of 
children, aged 8 to 16 years. Form 1 was given 
to 700 children and Form 2 to 335. Approxi- 
mately equal numbers of boys and girls took 
each form. An attempt was made to maintain a 
balance between pupils from homes of different 
occupational status comparable to that of the 
general population. The group as a whole was 
slightly above average in intelligence. 

The pupils’ written answers were rated on an 
eight-point scale in terms of their adequacy as 
scientific explanations. These scores were made 
comparable on the various items by a system 
of weighting. The relationship of the scores to 
age, sex, socio-economic status, school grade, and 
intelligence was studied. The answers were also 
classified as to type of answer and of thinking 
involved, beginning with Piaget's seventeen 
types of causal thinking. 

The author expresses satisfaction with the 
technique used, that is, presenting experiments 
to children in classroom groups and asking them 
to write their explanations, The answers are pre- 
served intact and are not forced into a few cate- 
gories as would be the case if multiple choice 
responses were presented to the children. She 
found that the responses to a single question 
represented from sixteen to thirty-five types or 
categories, She states further that motivation was 
excellent and that the general results are similar 
to those found in other countries and by in- 
dividual testing. 

Among the numerous conclusions drawn from 
the study are the following: A steady increase 
in the adequacy of the answers accompanied in- 
creased maturity, the greatest gain being from 
11 to 12 years. Boys did better than girls, espe- 
cially on Form 1. There was little relationship 
between the scores and occupational status of 
parents, and between scores and intelligence, but 
a fairly high relationship between scores and 
school grade. There was no one type of explana- 
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tion characteristic of a given age; many types of 
answers were found at all age levels. There was 
no evidence that children’s reasoning develops 
by certain stages characteristic of different ages, 
A child employs different types of thinking in in- 
terpreting different phenomena. Direct and in- 
direct instruction plays a very important part in 
determining the causal explanations of children. 
A positive correlation is found between scores 
and the number of words used by the children in 
their answers. 

Thirteen kindergarten children were tested 
individually by the same general procedure as 
used with the larger group. Many superior an- 
swers were found and the scores were surpris- 
ingly high in spite of a much higher percentage 
of ‘don’t know” responses. A large percentage 
of these children’s explanations were of the me- 
chanical and logical deduction types; 62 per cent 
were materialistic, 19 per cent non-material- 
istic. 

The author interprets her data to reveal the in- 
adequacy of Piaget's classification of causal 
thinking by children into seventeen types. The 


criticisms presented are that his types of causal- | 


ity are vague and indefinite, that some answers 
fall outside these types, and that the reliability 


is low since the classification of a response rests | 


largely upon individual judgment. 


HOMEWORK IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Peter J. Di 
Napoli. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 719, 1937. Pp. 60. 


For many years homework has been required 
in the elementary schools of New York City. 


In this study, six schools were selected as centers | 


of experimentation. Two were low, two average, 
and two high in socio-economic status. In three 
of the schools, homework was assigned in the 
low fifth and low seventh grades during a 
semester. In the other three schools, homework 
was kept on a voluntary basis. The purpose of 
the experiment was to determine the effects on 
academic achievement of these contrasting plans. 
This experiment does not give a final answer to 
the problem, but the author feels justified in 
recommending that the requirement of compul- 
sory homework should be seriously reconsid- 
ered. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Twenty-eight new groups have afhliated with 
the A.C.E. since September 1, 1937. Twenty of 
these have been announced. The remaining eight 
are as follows: 

Gainesville Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Florida 

Tampa Association for Childhood Education, 
Florida 

Crawfordsville 
Education, Indiana 

Mills School Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, New York, New York. 

Goldsboro Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Carolina 

South Carolina Association 
Education 

Portland Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Oregon 

Johnson County Association for Childhood 
Education, Texas 


Association for Childhood 


for Childhood 


New LIFE MEMBERS 

Three new names have been added to the 
list of life members of the A.C.E., Frances M. 
Berry and Isabel Lazarus, of Baltimore, Mary 
land, and Lillian Mitchell, of Muncie, Indiana. 
Members of the Muncie A.C.E. presented a life 
membership to Miss Mitchell, Kindergarten Su- 
pervisor of Muncie Public Schools, as a part of 
their celebration of the kindergarten centennial. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE PROJECT 

The Research Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education is undertaking a proj- 
ect with which it needs your help. Josephine 
C. Foster, Chairman, sends out the following ap- 
peal: 

“The Committee does not plan to carry on 
research but hopes to help both research work- 
ers and teachers by finding out what school prob- 


lems need to be solved and by publishing a sum- 
mary. In order to do this we must learn from the 
teacher the obstacles, difficulties and unanswered 
questions which disturb her and interfere with 
the success of her efforts. What questions could 
be answered which would help yow in your 
work ? 

“Send us your problems! Don't be afraid to 
include things that seem insignificant. Make 
your questions as specific as you can. Describe 
the situation which brought the problem to 
mind, or refer to the article or book which set 
you thinking. Indicate which of the problems 
you submit seems most important. Do not hesi- 
tate to add questions not falling under the head- 
ings given below: 

1. The behavior and school adjustments of in- 
dividual children, such as aggressiveness, shy- 
ness, unsociability, discipline, etc. 

. The physical, intellectual, emotional, etc., de- 
velopment of children at. different age levels. 
Equipment, supplies, school buildings, etc. 

i. The daily schedule, length and distribution of 
class periods, recess periods, rest periods, proj- 


nN 


» 


CCrs, CtC. 

5. The curriculum for the year, choice of topics 
and projects, sources of information, etc. 
Methods, remedial instruction, exceptional chil- 
dren, etc. 

. Parent-teacher relationships, report cards, etc. 

8. Relations with teachers, 

and supervisors. 


6 


other administrators 


9. Relations with the community, teacher's re 
sponsibilities for out-of-school activities, the 
private life of the teachers, etc. 

10. Teacher placement, salaries, tenure, load, etc., 


which may interfere with enthusiastic effort in 
the classroom. 


“Send your questions individually (anony- 
mously, if you prefer), or as the result of a 
group meeting, but please send them on or be- 
fore February 15, 1938, to Josephine C. Foster, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

There will be two sessions of the National 
Council of Childhood Education during the 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 26-March 3, At a luncheon meeting on 
Monday, February 28, thirteen organizations 
concerned with the welfare and guidance of 
young children will give five minute oral re- 
ports on activities during the past year and plans 
for the coming year. On March 1 an afternoon 
session will consider the un-met needs of chil- 
dren. Katherine Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor; Mary Dabney Da- 
vis, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
the Interior; and Maycie K. Southall, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, are 
among those who will participate. 

Both sessions will be held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. Jennie Wahlert, President of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, will preside at 
the luncheon meeting and Ruth Andrus, retir- 
ing President of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, at the second session of the 
Council. Lucy Lord of Atlantic City is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE CALLED 


The Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, sponsored a conference on Better Care 
for Mothers and Babies, held January 17 and 
18, at the National Red Cross Assembly Room, 
Washington, D.C. A planning committee repre- 
senting national organizations arranged the pro- 
gram, which explored the existing need, dis- 
cussed successful methods of dealing with these 
problems in certain communities and selected 
groups, and considered how such methods may 
be extended to benefit mothers and babies 
throughout the United States. 


A New AWARD 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, noted explorer, 
and Dr. James Rowland Angell, former presi- 
dent of Yale University, will assist a committee 
of leading Americans in selecting the outstand- 
ing child educator for 1937, according to an an- 
nouncement made in the December issue of 
Child Life Magazine. The award, known as the 


EDUCATION 


Child Life Achievement Award, will be pre. 
sented on May Day—the traditional Children’s 
Day—to the man or woman who, in the opinion 
of the committee, has ‘‘accomplished most in the 
interest of children’s education during the past) 
year."” An antique bronze statuette of a child} 
designed by Mabel Landrum Torrey, will be pre.| 
sented to the winner. 

The candidate may be a teacher, an author, 
a famous educational leader, or anyone whose! 
efforts have furthered the interests of children’s 
education. The committee will consider every 
candidate carefully and decide only on the basis 
of accomplishment and service, regardless of the 
person’s occupation or previous achievements. 


NURSERY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


The winter conference of the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain was held at Uni- 
versity College, London, on Monday, January 3, 
1938. Patrick Abercrombie, of the University of} 
London, presided. The theme of the conference 
was “The Child Under Seven in the Com: 
munity.” 





KINDERGARTENS IN NEw YORK STATE 


Among the resolutions adopted by the New 
York State Teachers Association at its ninety- 
second annual business meeting held in No. 
vember, was the following: 


Kindergarten education is now an accepted part of 
the public school program in New York State and 
the nation. The experiences here provided tend to so- 
cialize the individual child and to prepare him fogs 
successful entrance into the grades above. Because of 
the importance of the kindergarten program, it is 
urged that this unit shall be granted financial recog 
nition equivalent to that provided for the elementay 
grades; and that the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Teachers Association be and is hereby 
urged to sponsor and use every effort available to causé 
such legislation as is necessary to enact a law during 
the 1938 session of the New York State Legislature 
to provide state aid for kindergartens. 





DELEGATE FROM AFAR 


Those planning to attend the A.C.E. conven; 
tion in Cincinnati in April will be happy to lear! 
that they will meet Josefita Monserrate, Presi. 
dent of the Rio Piedras A.C.E., and Adviser oi 
the University of Puerte Rico A.C.E. at Re 
Piedras. Miss Monserrate is studying at Teachers 
College, New York City, this year. 
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